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Guest Editorial: A Call to Arms! 


The future of the college communicaticz: course is at stake. 
The “cold war” between the academicians in English and Speech 
on the one hand and the Communication teachers on the other 
is being won by the grammarians and the rhetoricians. There 
are fewer communication courses in colleges today than there 
were in 1948. Some of the largest and most successful programs 
have “gone by the board” in the last few years. Decreasing 
emphasis on communication in the CCCC and decreasing mem- 
berhip in NSSC may be indications that the communication idea 
is on the wane. 

But in other areas of American life interest in communication 
is burgeoning. Business and industry are spending millions of 
dollars each year studying their own communication problems, 
employing communication consultants and specialists, and de- 
veloping and providing communication training programs, insti- 
tutes, and workshops. Similarly, many professional groups are 
placing more and more emphasis on the improvement of com- 
munication. The successful operation of communication insti- 
tutes for home economists by the National Project in Agricultural 
Communications, the amazing commitment of the entire 1960 
national convention of the Catholic Hospital Association to a 
“Communication” theme, the steadily increasing communication 
services being offered to industry and professional groups by Pur- 
due University and other colleges—all these activities suggest 
that this area of human concern is just now coming into its own. 


(Continued on page 222.) 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STUDY 
OF COMMUNICATION IN 1960° 


THEODORE CLEVENGER, Jr.** 


Any writer addressing himself to general questions of com- 
munication in this generation inevitably finds himself in a 
bewildering predicament for, like education, the term communi- 
cation in 1960 is used to stand at one extreme for practically 
everything and at the other for virtually nothing. Between these 
two poles, it refers to a variety of particularities too broad for 
any one investigator to comprehend, let alone survey. 

Nevertheless, anyone who looks closely enough at more than 
one or two of the multitude of communication disciplines gradu- 
ally becomes aware of certain conditions which prevail across 
disciplines and so may be said to belong to communication as a 
whole. This article will advance four propositions which purport 
to describe such general conditions: 

1. Like any truly interdisciplinary study, communication in 
1960 displays a considerable degree of ambiguity and fragmen- 
tation. 

2. A striking characieristic of communication in 1960 is its 
rationalistic faith with an emphasis upon formal-holism. 

3. Communication in 1960 is methodology-oriented rather 
than content-oriented. 

4. Communication in 1960 is characterized by a great prolif- 
eration of theory. 


AMBIGUITY AND FRAGMENTATION 
Whether an area of study properly called Communication ac- 
tually exists at all is questionable, but if so then certainly its title 
is ambiguous. Judging by the curricular structure, the course 
contents, and the research reports of departments, courses, and 
laboratories bearing the term in their titles, communication has a 
great variety of meanings. On occasion it can mean: (1) the 


* Starred articles are those which belong to the series commemorating 
the decennial of the NSSC. They either assess the developments of the last 
ten years in a particular aspect of the total field of communication, or they 
analyze the present status. 

** Mr. Clevenger is Assistant Professor of Speech and Director of the 
Communication and Public Address Experimental Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. : 
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normative aspects of verbal skill, as in courses in “Basic Com- 
munication Skills”;! (2) the structure and the functions of the 
mass media, as in certain “Schools of Communications”;? (3) the 
techniques and processes of human relations, as in various pro- 
grams of interpersonal and cross-cultural communication; (4) 
psycholinguistics, as in the Institute of Communication Research 
at the University of Ilinois and its several academic metastases; 
(5) persuasion, as in the Communication and Attitude Change 
Research Program at Yale; (6) the intersection of psychoacous- 
tics and electrical engineering, as in several Communication Sys- 
tems Laboratories; and (7) doubtless many other things as well. 

Obviously any term which is used in such a variety of contexts 
is either highly general or somewhat ambiguous. In 1960, com- 
munication is an ambiguous term searching for a valid generality. 

Whether a term which refers to a broad variety of particular 
objects should be considered to be general rather than ambigu- 
ous depends upon its ability to encompass and characterize simi- 
larities across the range of things to which it refers—an ability 
which communication does not yet possess except in a rather 
metaphorical sense. We note this when we observe that any 
significant contribution to what we call communication is likely 
to be made in the name of one of its subdivisions rather than in 
that of the general field. Thus, Lewin contributed to group psy- 
chology, Osgood to psycholinguistics, Fries to grammar, Zipf to 
linguistic analysis, Burke to rhetorical criticism, and Weiner to 
cybernetics, a new field which he developed. In no instance 
were these workers intent upon making a contribution to com- 
munication; instead, they desired to add knowledge and theory 
only in their respective fields. Under the rubric communication, 
as a consequence, we group together such works as these along 
with theory and research in machine translation, problem solving, 
pedagogy, counselling, argumentation, newspaper layouts, per- 
sonnel interviewing, television audience analysis, information 





1 Interest in this aspect of communication led to the establishment of the 
NSSC. See Thomas R. Lewis, “A Glance Backward,” The Journal of Com- 
munication, X (March, 1960), 5-9. 

2 The curricular development of communication in this sense is surveyed 
by Donald P. Ely, “Communication Programs in Higher Education,” Audio- 
Visual Communication Review, VIII (winter, 1960), 69-73. 
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theory, and audio-visual aids ranging from charts and graphs to 
teaching machines. The fragmentation of the discipline is the 
result in part of our inability so far to articulate these fields in 
meaningful ways. 

Furthermore, there are formidable barriers to doing so. For 
example, consider in juxtaposition Bales’ system of Interaction 
Process Analysis,? Dewey's Reflective Thinking Process,* and the 
group problem-solving theory which is being developed at the 
Mental Health Research Institute under the direction of Rapo- 
port and Gyr, who are using an electronic problem-solving ma- 
chine.’ Each of these analytical techniques may be viewed as a 
means of describing and/or predicting certain aspects of group 
behavior, and each may be viewed properly as representing a 
theory in (though not necessarily of ) communication; yet the 
three points of departure, representing the intellectual predispo- 
sitions of their originators, are so fundamentally different that 
any effort to bring them into a single theory of group behavior 
encounters the greatest possible degree of difficulty. Yet these 
three approaches all concentrate on a single narrow field of com- 
munication. How much more difficult must it be to draw mean- 
ingful relationships between kinesics and the Type-Token- 
Ratio! 

Whether or not the barriers to an interdisciplinary integration 
of communication are insuperable, the fact remains that as of 
1960 little has been done to surmount them. For want of inte- 
grating principles for the entire field, the term communication 
remains vague and ambiguous. The man who would become an 
expert in it must study rhetoric qua rhetoric, psychology qua 
psychology, logic qua logic, phonetics qua phonetics, and so 
forth; for when it comes to communication qua communication, 
there is little to study. As taught, studied, and researched, com- 
munication is today a fragmented discipline. 





3 Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis (Cambridge, Mass.: Addi- 
son—Wesley Press, 1950). 

* John Dewey, How We Think (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1933). 

5 Third Annual Report of the Mental Health Research Institute (Ann 
Arbor: The University of Michigan, 1959), pp. 11-12; John Gyr, “An In- 
vestigation Into, and Speculations About, the Formal Nature of a Problem- 
Solving Process,” Behavioral Science, V (January, 1960), pp. 39-59. 
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RATIONALISM—HOLIsM 


Still, as one reads the writings of those associated with the 
various activities characteristic of members of the NSSC, it be- 
comes apparent that each author considers his activity as some- 
how broader than it appears to be on the surface and that he 
would object quite vigorously if a more particular term such as 
Basic Verbal Skills, School of Mass Media, or Persuasion Re- 
search Laboratory were substituted for communication in the 
title of his course, curriculum, or laboratory. Discounting for a 
moment the possible prestige value of communication as a mantle 
to pull over one’s work, whatever it may be, this writer infers 
that many of the individuals who use the term to describe their 
activities share a dim perception of a wide domain including a 
number of areas coordinate with their own and sharing with it 
certain basic principles and broad similarities. 

I emphasize that this is a dim perception. Some of my col- 
leagues insist that it is an hallucination. Certainly in some cases 
it seems to be the faith that similarities would appear and a 
grand plan would emerge if one could only examine closely 
enough. This is the second striking characteristic of communica- 
tion in 1960: a rationalistic faith with an emphasis upon for- 
mal-holism. 

Whereas the reductionist seeks the truth about the objects of 
his investigation by breaking them into their components, the 
rationalist seeks it by going beyond his field of study and at- 
tempting to show that its objects and events are best understood 
through an examination of their positioning in a larger scheme. 
Thus, psycholinguistics finds part of its validity in the way in 
which it fits into persuasion, and rhetoric gains stature by its 
relationship with history. 

Rationalism of this sort often is associated with formal-holism 
—that is, with a tendency to perceive materially different objects 
or events as displaying identical formal properties and character- 
istics. To the extent that a general theory of communication now 
exists, it is largely formal-holistic in nature. Probably the com- 
monest model of the communication process, the SMCR model, 
which envisions th. important elements of all communication as 
Source, Message, Channel, and Receiver, is a formal-holistic 
construct. The identical configuration of relationships and events 
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is perceived as applying, for example, to the working of the IBM 
650 (where the source may be the distributor, the message a 
five-digit number, the channel a sequence of wires and tubes, 
and the receiver the magnetic drum), to the speaking situation 
(where the source is the speaker, the message his speech, the 
channel the air vibrations, and the receiver the individual mem- 
ber of the audience), and to communication via informal chan- 
nels in a business organization (where the source may be the 
Vice-President in Charge of Advertising, the message a slan- 
derous utterance about the company’s personnel policies, the 
channel a sequence of secretaries and office boys, and the re- 
ceiver the Vice-President in Charge of Personnel). To the extent 
that these various situations are perceived as different material 
embodiments of the same set of organizing principles, the SMCR 
model is a formal-holistic conception. 

Other holistic principles in communication are suggested by 
such terms as feedback, redundancy, and gate-keeper. Inter- 
office memos, military commands, council meetings, informal 
communication networks, and even those parts of psychiatry 
which may be viewed as intrapersonal communication are all 
approached by these rubrics as isomorphic and susceptible of 
study in substantially the same terms. In the opinion of this 
writer, the actual availability of a few such holistic principles in 
our day and a belief that discoveries in one discipline are likely 
to aid in understanding the problems in others account for the 
present interdisciplinary interest in communication as an area 
of study. 

METHODOLOGISTS AND INSTRUMENTALISTS 


Only a relatively few in communication today proclaim 
themselves as “content men”—as experts in the knowledge of a 
given field. Instead, with reference to other disciplines, an unus- 
ually large proportion of communicationists bill themselves as 
methodologists. 


Communication Methodology 


The term methodology, as presently used in communication, 
has a dual meaning. The first meaning, less ambiguously indexed 
as communication methodology, refers to the techniques and the 
methods of communicating effectively through a given mode or 
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in a given situation. The instructor of public speaking employs 
one methodology to teach a second, while the labor arbitrator 
practices a third. In this sense, practically everyone in communi- 
cation who is not working either in a department of psychology 
or in an experimental phonetics laboratory is a methodologist 
primarily; those in these two areas are primarily scientists. The 
cleavage along this line of demarcation is one of the outstanding 
features of communication in 1960. 

It is partly a cleavage in personnel. By and large, the better 
methodologists are not engaged in scientific inquiry, and the 
more highly regarded scientists are not much concerned about 
the methodologies. This reminds one of the distinction between 
scientists and engineers—an analogy which holds in other re- 
spects as well. For instance, communication between scientists 
and engineers is a one-way proposition: engineers can learn from 
scientists, but scientists don’t gain much from engineers. Knower, 
who is among those who have been successful in both method- 
ology and science, declares in effect that the analogue is true 
for communication.* The NSSC has steadfastly worked for a 
better articulation between the communication methodologies 
and their supporting sciences, and the accomplishment of this 
objective remains one of its greatest challenges. 


Research Methodology 


Still another meaning of methodology is best conveyed by the 
term research methodology. In this sense, too, communication in 
1960 is methodologically oriented. 

The competent investigator in communication nowadays is 
usually proficient in statistical techniques. He knows several 
standard experimental designs and may have some skill at impro- 
vising new ones for special research problems. He is familiar 
with perhaps a dozen different tests of significance, and his 
library provides ready access to a hundred more. He knows 
something about test construction and evaluation, is acquainted 
with sample survey techniques, and perhaps has some training 
in depth interviewing. He is familiar with a number of mental 
ability and character tests, with machines for testing particular 





® Franklin H. Knower (rev.), “Persuasion and Persuasibility,” The Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, XLV (Dec., 1959), pp. 452-453. 
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skills, and perhaps wth other aspects of psychometrics. He knows 
how to build and use a Guttman scale, a semantic differential, 
or both. If he works for a large organization, he probably under- 
stands something about machine data processing, and he may 
even be able to write his own programs for electronic computers. 
He is likely to know how to describe appropriate specimens in 
terms of linguistic analysis, information theory, content analysis, 
or all three. His primary characteristic is not that he knows the 
answer to any given question, but that he is able to select a 
correct means of determining the answer. 

Of course, not all research workers in communication come 
armed with such a formidable array of tools. We find among 
us the man who has his favorite instrument and is master of it. 
He, in Schwab's language, is like a child with a hatchet, looking 
for something to chop.”? Motivated less by a desire to plug up 
the gaps in our existing knowledge about communication than 
by a desire to ply his favored tool, he looks not so much for 
problems as for opportunities. Content analysis and certain scal- 
ing techniques have been so used in the past. Information the- 
oretical methods bid fair as 1960's addition to the list, and it will 
be strange indeed if there is not at least one such in the crop of 
semantic differentiators which is sure to spring up during the 
coming decade. 

PROLIFERATION OF THEORY 

There are probably more theories of communication afloat 
today than there are theories of anything else whatsoever—espe- 
cially if we include those postulations originating in other areas 
but drawn by modern communicationists within their own pale. 
I am personally familiar with more than a half-dozen models of 
the “communication process,” and a friend who makes a hobby 
of collecting such things assures me that this number is a mere 
drop in the bucket. 

Even five years ago this amazing proliferation of theory was 
recognized as such a barrier to communication among communi- 
cationists that an “Encyclopedia of Communication” was seri- 
ously proposed, and a committee of the NSSC began preparing it. 
My guess is that if the organization had employed a man to 





7 Joseph J. Schwab, “What Do Scientists Do?” Behavioral Science V 
(January, 1960), pp. 1-28. 
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work a forty-hour week locating and abstracting theories (which 
it did not), he would find himself about as far behind today 
as when he started. Certainly this must be viewed as a startling 
situation by natural scientists, who view the simultaneous devel- 
opment of two different theories as a crisis to be resolved as 
quickly as possible. The study of communication in 1960 is no 
job for the anxious or the compulsive, for a high level of toler- 
ance for conflict and uncertainty is an essential part of the 
equipment. 

Of course, not all of these theories compete with each other. 
Differences in the levels of formulation and in the genera within 
which they fall greatly reduce the number of conflicts which 
can occur. 

Of the several meanings of theory which Rapoport distin- 
guishes,® three are of special importance in communication. The 
first sense of the term refers to a collection of theorems—propo- 
sitions deduced in rigorous and clearly demonstrable ways. A 
large proportion of the statements in such theories are extension- 
ally verifiable, and new propositions are added only after pains- 
taking analysis. Few communication theories fit this pattern. 
Some of Zipfs work seems to display these properties,® and iso- 
lated efforts in other areas approximate this level of formulation, 
but generally with 'imited success. 

A second meaning of theory refers to a set of definitions and 
propositions which when applied to some group of objects or 
events (such as written utterances) helps the student to achieve 
an intuitive understanding of the matter in question. Field the- 
ories of communication, which might well aim at the theorem 
level, have typically been of this sort. It has been this writer's 
observation that the behavioral sciences in general and the com- 
munication sciences in particular, in reaching too quickly for the 
theorem level of theory, have unwisely abbreviated this impor- 
tant pre-theorem level. 

The third level of theory is prescriptive. Beginning with the 
assumption that certain “ends” are desirable, this type of postu- 





® Anatol Rapoport, “Various Meanings of Theory,” American Political 
Science Review, LII (December, 1958), 972-988. 

® George K. Zipf, The Psycho-biology of Language (Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1935). 
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lation demonstrates that following certain courses of action and 
avoiding others will attain these objectives. Ancient rhetoric is 
predominantly this type of theory, but it is strongly mixed with 
characteristics of the preceding type as well. Communication 
theory dealing with counselling, interviewing, teaching, advertis- 
ing, human relations, and other product-oriented disciplines 
(generally, the “methodologies” ) is prescriptive. 

What communication seems to be reaching for today is a syn- 
thesis of these three types of theory. Then it might be possible 
to develop theorems which would square with and aid intuitive 
understandings, explain all kinds of communication events, and 
have predictive powers for dealing with unknowns. The faith 
that such a synthesis is possible may well be a major factor sus- 
taining the interdisciplinary study of communication in 1960. 

CoNCLUSION 

This paper began with the assumption that there actually exists 
an area of study properly called Communication. In the writer's 
opinion some of the observations recorded here cast doubt upon 
that assumption. 

Perhaps the more fundamental question is whether there is 
likely to be such a discipline ever. There would be many, doubt- 
less some in the NSSC, who would give the answer “no.” Com- 
munication, it is sometimes argued, is not a discipline so much 
as an interdisciplinary problem area. It is the eternal no-man’s 
land where the myriad conflicting ideologies of the life sciences 
and the arts come into conflict; or, if you prefer, the treasury 
into which they pour their accumulated wealth. In this view, it 
would be unthinking to “discipline-ize” communication, for then 
it would lose its value as a meeting ground where men of diverse 
interests can come together to discuss common problems. 

On the other hand, some scholars see recurring patterns in the 
common problems which these specialists discuss and sense the 
possibility of weaving into a single fabric the multitude of indi- 
vidual strands. The very existence of common problems suggests 
the usefulness of conceptualizing Communication as a discipline 
having characteristics which, though derived from the qualities 
of the contributing disciplines, nevertheless are different from 
them in kind as well as in degree; moreover, the number of areas 
is growing in which concepts under the rubric of Communica- 
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tion are perceived as the locus of common problems in several 
fields and in which a reformulation at the level of common inter- 
est (Communication) might be helpful. 

While Communication is hardly poised between these alterna- 
tive positions in 1960, it is possible that one or the other will 
come to predominate. If the choice is to proceed as a purely 
interdisciplinary area, then the four conditions mentioned in the 
body of this paper may be expected to continue, and some will 
be intensified. From an interdisciplinary point of view they are 
not evils. On the other hand, if the choice is to move toward a 
unified disciplinary status, then ambiguity must give way to 
rigor and fragmentation to unity. There would probably be a 
short period during which rationalism and holism would com- 
pletely dominate; then a period of intense reductionism would 
follow. A body of content would gradually replace methodology, 
and the body of theory would be reduced to comprehensible 
proportions. 

Of course, it is possible that neither point of view will come 
to predominate, but that the two will continue to exist side by 
side. In that event, a schematic diagram of the field some years 
hence will look like a spoked wheel. At the hub will be those 
interested in communication qua communication, and the spokes 
will represent those interested in persuasion as communication, 
communication aspects of language, communication through the 
mass media, etc. Should this come to pass, it is difficult to 
imagine what may be the leading characteristics of the study of 
communication in 1980—except that it will be, as it is in 1960, 
an exciting field of endeavor. 


Commentary on “Some Characteristics of the Study of 
Communication in 1960°* 


Although this article is well thought-out, structured, and supported, I 
question two of the ideas Mr. Clevenger presents: first, that the term 
communication is more ambiguous than general, and second, that it is 
unfortunate that communication is a fragmented discipline because it is 
difficult to study communication qua communication. 





* Editor's Note—Since this commen by an associate editor goes 
beyond a criticism of the article and es its own contribution to the 
topic, it is significant enough to justify printing. Both Lieutenant Haney 
and Professor Clevenger have granted permission. 
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I would like to suggest that the ambiguous term is not communication, 
but discipline. If, as Mr. Clevenger indicates, communication is sometimes 
a prestige mantle dressing up the title of one’s course or project, then the 
term discipline is a cap and gown lending academic dignity to many activ- 
ities which are not disciplines at all if the term is to retain its appropriate 
elements of rigor and order. If one would first define discipline, he would 
have the basis for evaluating the various specific studies and activities 
included in a particular general field. For example, speech is not a disci- 
pline, although within this field are found such disciplines as rhetorical 
criticism and experimental phonetics. In the field also are theatre and 
broadcasting, which while being thoroughly respectable arts or activities, 
cannot be termed disciplines. Therefore, is speech a general term or an 
ambiguous one, covering as it does a wide range of academic activity? 
I would say general, because central to all that it includes is the one means 
by which human behavior is displayed and affected: the voice, using lan- 
guage | and supported by bodily action. 

Si , communication is a general term because it refers to the 
process involved in one aspect of human behavior (for a moment, let us 
not consider the machines). But the process itself is an abstraction because 
persons do not carry on daily activity at this level. What relates a graphic 
_ layout designer to a travelling science lecturer? An awareness (perhaps 
not to themselves but one which at least a student of their activities notes) 
that they are both involved in aspects of a common process. It is in this 
general sense that the term communication is used. The term is not so 
ambiguous that it is used for activities unrelated to this central process. 

Communication then really seems to be not a discipline, but an orienta- 
tion for specific activities or subdivisions. The schematic diagram should 
not be a simple wheel but a gyroscope, with the weight forced out to the 
rim but with the whole structure kept moving in the alignment of the axis. 
The awareness of the central process of communication, which may be 
compared to the spokes, similarly keeps the individual activities and disci- 
plines from flying out in a tangent, where they might end up unrelated to 
the p: %cess or to anything but themselves. This misfortune, many persons 
believe, has happened to structural linguistics. The workers in this disci- 
pline are making important discoveries about the nature of language, but 
their failure generally to place these findings within the — framework 
of communication leaves an ever-widening gap between the research work- 
ers and those who wish to apply the new knowledge in the teaching of 
freshman English. Conversely, a “communication specialist” encounters 
similar difficulties when he forces himself away from the rim and into the 
center. He may find himself wound around the axis asking such questions 
as “What do we mean by “What do we mean by communication?’ ” 

The student of communication in 1960 must have contact with both the 
center and the rim. In this way a contribution to one of the subdivisions is 
a contribution to communication, and an advance in general theory has 
application to one or more of the subdivisions. With such an orientation, 
ambiguity is not a problem, and fragmentation not a fault. 


United States Air Force Academy Joun B. Haney 

















KENNETH BURKE'S THEORY OF COMMUNICATION 
L. Vircis1a HoLianp*® 


Kenneth Burke's theory of communication involves three sets 
of problems.' The first pertains to Burke’s basic assumptions 
regarding the nature of man. It is man’s nature which deter- 
mines his role as a communicator, the means of communication 
he uses, and his receptivity to the communicative powers of 
others, of events, and of nonhuman substances. The second prob- 
lem, Burke’s treatment of the purposes of communication, in 
turn involves his conception of social justice. The third problem 
deals with the methodology, both general and specific, by which 
Burke's concept of social justice can be made effective. 


“THe NATURE OF MAN” 


According to Burke, man’s nature can best be described in 
terms of a philosophy of Being in which the emphasis is upon 
man’s unchanging, permanent, generic equipment as a social 
and biologic organism.? Man requires certain fundamentals such 
as food and shelter; and since these are permanent needs, he 
must always take them, as well as his essentials of purpose, aim, 
and gratification, into account in developing whatever philosoph- 
ical solution he decides will result in the most satisfactory adap- 
tation to his environment. 

Yet man’s ways or methods of satisfying his biological needs, 
his choices for the solutions of social problems, and his ways of 
communicating his choices are not permanent. As his environ- 
ment changes, he adopts various frames of reference from which 


* Dr. Holland (Ph.D., University of Illinois, Urbana, 1954) now works 
with gifted children for the St. Louis Public School System and has her 
own educational program on a television station in that city. Her book 
Counterpoint: Kenneth Burke and Aristotle's Theories of Rhetoric was pub- 
lished in 1959 by the Philosophical Library, New York. 

1 I mean here by the word theory a collection of principles giving a more 
or less complete and rounded view of an art or a science. These principles 
result from analysis and speculation. I consider communication to be an 
art. I do not mean to imply that the three sets of problems involved in 
Burke’s theory of communication differ from those of any other theorist. 
Problems of substance, purpose, and methodology are germane to any such 
analysis. 

2 Kenneth Burke, Permanence and Change (Los Altos, Calif.: Hermes 
Publications, 1954), p. 271. 
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to view phenomena, explain experience, and satisfy his re- 
quirements. 

The essence of man lies substantially in his capability as a 
user of symbols. Through his use and understanding of symbols, 
especially the symbols of language, both verbal and nonverbal, 
he is able to communicate with other men in the social scene; 
and conversely other human beings, things, events, and nonhu- 
man substances are able to communicate to him. In nonverbal 
language Burke includes gestures and such actions as the drop- 
ping of a bomb, the timing of a news release, the beating of 
drums, and the painting of pictures. By things, events, and non- 
human substances he means flowers, storms, chairs, and the like. 
These objects and events inevitably communicate certain feelings 
and ideas to man simply because one cannot help but respond 
with some kind of attitude toward anything that has meaning and 


. serves as a stimulus. 


Man is committed to operate ethically. His language always 
expresses a choice—always shows a preference for certain ends 
or objectives. Even the refusal to make a choice or take a line 
of action is in itself the negative decision of either passive accept- 
ance or resignation to a situation. And because man lives his life, 
or acts it out in terms of his special preference or purpose, Burke 
contends that the basic unit of action in the human body is 
purposive motion.* That is, man is purposively moving towards 
some objective which he has selected. Consequently, words such 
as action, participation, cooperation, and communication, rather 
than their opposites are descriptive of man’s essence. 


“Tue PurPosE OF COMMUNICATION” 


Burke asserts that the ultimate purpose of man’s communica- 
tive efforts is to realize the “good life.”"* The individual moves 
towards this final goal first by communicating to others his belief 
in such doctrinal solutions as fascism, socialism, communism, and 
capitalism as he searches for that system of government most 
likely to produce the “good life” for the society of his times and 
second by getting others to accept the doctrine he advocates. 





3 Kenneth Burke, A Grammar of Motives {New York: Prentice—Hall, 
1945), p. 61. 
* Permanence and Change, pp. 234-236. 
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All of the communications of men, in whatever form, make an 
implied or direct criticism of life. Consequently, all communica- 
tion, verbal or otherwise, ultimately shows others what the com- 
municator thinks the “good life” is and through what doctrinal 
solution he thinks it can be obtained. An individual may intend 
to be rhetorical, or he may be unaware of the rhetoric of his 
communications. Burke makes the point that regardless of an 
individual's intent the result is the same. In an individual's com- 
munications are his implied or direct criticisms of life, because 
in the final analysis the reason men communicate with each other 
is to attain the “good life.” Consequently, communications may 
be and should be analyzed as a communicator’s criticism. 

Sometimes an individual communicates his ideas through the 
informative literature of the speech, the essay, and the article, 
and sometimes he does so through the imaginative literature of 
the novel and the short story. However, one must remember that 
even so-called informative literature may be persuasive. For 
example, an expository article on the bombing of Hiroshima con- 
tains persuasive elements. Thus, wherever meaning lies, there 
also lies the potential of persuasion. 

Sometimes the communicator advocates his doctrinal solutions 
through the arts. I look at a church spire and am persuaded to 
go more often to religious services. The works of certain com- 
posers and painters are banned in some countries because the 
communicative elements residing in their works are thought to 
be inimical to the political doctrine of the governing body in 
power. Nevertheless, the word symbol is the usual means of 
communicating ideas, for it has the greatest directness and 
universality. 

Ultimately, then, all communicators are social critics. All are 
commenting upon life through implied or direct criticisms, which 
are social in nature. No one can make a judgment without hav- 
ing certain standards from which he judges. Burke is one social 
critic who is fully aware of his role and who has a definite con- 
cept of what he thinks the “good life” is. He also has precise 
ideas about how a man can communicate successfully and secure 
agreement. 

Burke equates the “good life” in any society with “social jus- 
tice” for the individuals in that society. Consequently, that sys- 
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tem of government which enables the greatest number of its 
constituents to enjoy “social justice” is the one which comes 
closest to the ideal of providing the “good life.” The two terms 
“social justice” and the “good life” are interchangeable in the 
sense that if you have one you of necessity have the other. 

Ideal communication results only when all share “social jus- 
tice” and the “good life.” How may one best attain this ideal? 
Burke reasons as follows: Social justice results from the ideal 
system of government. The ideal system of government permits 
individuals to share material things. The ideal sharing of ma- 
terial things results in ideal cooperation among individuals. Ideal 
cooperation among individuals results in ideal communication 
among them. 

This last proposition is a restatement in the rhetoric of Burke 
of the old idea that the more completely we identify ourselves 


- with another, the greater becomes our understanding and our 


ability to communicate with him. And it also explains why Burke 
once said that only the angels can be said to communicate per- 
fectly with each other. Angels apparently are assumed to have 
achieved a state of perfect, cooperative harmony and identifica- 
tion with each other. 

Since Burke insists that the ability to achieve ideal communi- 
cation rests firmly on the ability to cooperate materially, it is 
evident why he believes a situation of ideal commumication does 
not exist. It is also evident why he is not satisfied with a situa- 
tion of economic warfare and throat cutting which he calls the 
“Scramble” and which results, he says, when men strive to pos- 
sess and compete with one another rather than to share and 
cooperate. 

From Burke's point of view, the “Scramble” impairs ideal 
communication. Ideal communication and understanding cannot 
exist between the man in a hovel and the man in a mansion. Men 
in hovels can communicate with other men in hovels, and men in 
mansions can communicate with other men in mansions; but 
those who lack a common identity in their material possessions 
and who do not share in a common social identity cannot, as a 
consequence, truly communicate with one another. 

Men would be momentously aided in their ability to communi- 
cate with each other if they could work out a system of govern- 
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ment which would permit ideal material cooperation. What 
system of government then is needed? From Burke’s own state- 
ments it is obvious that he thinks that the competitive, capital- 
istic system of the “Scramble” is not the answer. Presumably the 
ideal government must be some kind of cooperative, collectivistic 
system; but although Burke once specifically espoused “Marx- 
ism,” he is no longer so definite.* Today he commits himself only 
so far as to suggest that the solution to the whole problem of 
ideal communication is based on man’s ability to establish a 
system of government which will direct the political nature of 
a society's cooperative habits in such a way that we have a 
system of ideal cooperation (whatever that might be! ).° 

One thing, however, is certain. Burke believes that the social 
critic—and whenever a member of society becomes a communi- 
cator he becomes a critic in greater or lesser degree—must de- 
cide upon the system of government which he thinks is best as 
a part of his striving for the establishment of the “good life” in 
society. And once he has made his decision, it is up to him to 
convince others to work for that system and to establish it. 

Certainly Burke has practiced what he preaches. Since the 
1930's he has exemplified his own concept of the role of social 
critic. His writings, whether pamphlets, books, or essays of lit- 
erary criticism, comprise a coherent and substantial body of 
adjurations for a system of government which he thinks will lead 





5In 1935 in Permanence and Change: An Anatomy of Purpose (New 
York: New Republic, Inc.) Burke hewed to the Marxist line and stressed 
interdependent, social, or collective aspects of meaning. He advocated the 
Communist system of government. 

®In 1954 in the second and revised edition of Permanence and Change: 
An Anatomy of Purpose, Burke deletes the pages advocating Marxism. In 
the Prologue he explains the deletion as follows: (1) although he still sub- 
scribes to the notion that communication is grounded in material coopera- 
tion, he believes that conditions in 1954 make it impossible for the pages 
on Marxism to be read in the tentative spirit in which they were originally 
written; (2) any controversy over the best system of government couldn't 
be resolved or even confronted properly in a half a dozen pages of a book 
which concentrates on the different though related topic of communication; 
(3) the revised edition merely speculates that a system of ideal cooperation 
(whatever that might be!) would aid communication. If the reader is inter- 
ested in a more complete explanation of Burke’s view of society, I call his 
attention to Chapter I, especially pages 7-12, of my book, Counterpoint: 
Kenneth Burke and Aristotle's Theories of Rhetoric (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959). 
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to his ideal of a cooperative kind of “good life.” This in turn, he 
fondly hopes, will result in his conception of “social justice” for 
everyone. Finally, if this result occurs, the ultimate purpose of 
communication will be attained. 

“Tue MerHop oF ATrarninc SociaL JusTICE” 

The method of gaining this ultimate purpose—the third of the 
problems to be analyzed and upon which Burke's theory of com- 
munication is based—requires a discussion of three aspects of 
his total philosophy of method: (1) the value of language analy- 
sis, (2) the necessity of knowing the total context of the com- 
muaicative act through the application of the Pentad, and (3) 
the use of strategies. Burke, I would like to say here, feels that 
man must constantly use communication to facilitate social 
cooperation. As man devises new solutions and gains new mean- 


- ings, he has an obligation to use education, propaganda, and/or 


suasion to communicate these new thoughts so effectively that 
others will accept them and in turn reject those institutions which 
Burke considers socially dangerous.” 


The Value of Language Analysis 

The social critic must be an analyst of language in order to 
evaluate correctly the communicative efforts of others. Thus, 
correct evaluations of the weaknesses and the strengths of anoth- 
ers argument result only if one knows in any given linguistic 
instance what language is doing to him and why it is doing what 
it is doing. 

The dimensions for analyzing language, according to Burke, 
are the logical, the rhetorical, the poetical, and the ethical. 
Analyzing language from the viewpoint of logic, the social critic 
discovers the bias and prejudice emanating from an improper 
“naming” or faulty dialectic. From the perspective of rhetoric, 
he recognizes the deliberate use of biased “naming.” Through 
the analysis of poetic, he becomes aware of the message emanat- 
ing from the symbols per se of a text. Examining language from 
the point of view of ethics, he sees the choices that make what 
Burke calls “class magic,” or the magic of social hierarchies. 
After analyzing the communications of others from this fourfold 





7 Permanence and Change (1954), pp. 271, 272. 
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perspective, the social critic can estimate more accurately what 
others are really saying than would be possible otherwise. 

Thus, language analysis is a tool which facilitates critical 
enlightenment. However, its usefulness does not stop here. It 
also leads to the critic's own effective expression of ideas; for 
after a social critic knows what others think and how they have 
done this thinking, he is, in turn, in an excellent position to direct 
their future thinking. Because he is an expert analyst of lan- 
guage, he knows how to make it do what he wants it to do in 
forming the minds of others. Since he is a serious communicator, 
he wants to get others to work for that system of government 
which will result in the most ideal kind of social cooperation. 
He knows the system of government that he thinks will do this. 
Whereas in analyzing the communications of others, he attempts 
to eradicate the “word magic” of their dialectics, poetics, ethics, 
and rhetoric in order to learn what they are really saying, now 
he deliberately reverses the procedure and uses the “word magic” 
to further his own cause.® 


The Pentad as a Tool for Analysis 


A second tool which Burke suggests for making a critic a more 
effective analyst of another's communications and hence more 
skillful in determining whether another's social criticism is in 
agreement or in conflict with his own stems from Burke’s aware- 
ness that a complete understanding of the communicative act 
occurs only when it is analyzed and understood in the light of 
its total context. For the analyst of communication must always 
realize that what men say or do and how they say or do things 
are determined by the nature which they possess. According to 
Burke, the nature of all men may be described best through a 
dramatistic metaphor. Substantially, man is an Actor who acts 
out his life in the social drama with the general purpose of 
achieving the Ultimate Good.® 

In other words, Burke says, checking the linguistic act or what 
is said for its logical, rhetorical, poetical, and ethical elements 
(how it may be said) is not enough to provide full insight. Even 





8 See pages 12-20 of Counterpoint for a development of Burke's theory 
of language. 
° Ibid., pp. 4-7. 
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though we know the general purpose of man, the why of a spe- 
cific communicative act may not be immediately apparent. Man 
is and when and where the communication takes place. And this 
applies also to communications which are nonverbal. 

To solve this problem, Burke offers the social critic the meth- 
odological device called the pentad, and he suggests that the 
social critic apply this second tool to the communicative acts of 
others.’° This system is applicable to any nonverbal act, like the 
dropping of a bomb, a painting, a piece of architecture, or a 
piece of sculpture; it is applicable to any verbal act: poem, play, 
document, conversation, novel, philosophic work, or speech. 
The pentad focuses the attention of the critic on analyzing the 
communicative event from five interrelated points of view: (1) 
the Act," which names what took place in thought or deed; 


- (2) the Scene,” or the background or situation in which the act 


occurred; (3) the Agent, meaning the actor or kind of person 
who performed the act; (4) the Agency, referring to the means 
or the instruments the actor used; and (5) the Purpose, or the 
motive or cause which lay behind the given act. 

Actually, when the social critic asks the pentadic questions 
(What was the act? Who was the actor? What means did he 
use to accomplish his purpose? What was his purpose? What 
was the scene or situation in which the act occurred?) he is 
doing little more than following the time-honored procedure of 
the cub reporter who looks for the who, what, when, where, why, 
and how of a news story. Burke's point is that only when the 
critic arrives at the “whatness” that results from a consideraation 
of the overlap and interrelationship of all of these five ap- 
proaches does he discover the essence or true nature of the com- 
municative act he is analyzing. 

Strategies 

Finally, any explanation of Burke’s methods for enabling the 

social critic to analyze the communications of others and to be- 





10See “The Methodological Devices of Identification” in chapter 4 of 
Counterpoint fo. a more complete explanation of this concept. 

11 1t is the function of the Social Sciences to describe man’s act. 

12 It is the function of the Physical Sciences to describe the scene, the 
background, or the situation in which the acts of-human conduct take place. 
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come a more skillful communicator so that he may realize the 
ultimate purpose of communication and achieve social justice 
and the good life must include some discussion of “strategies.” 

Socialization itself—and any description, explanation, or prof- 
fered solution of a problem is an attempt by a communicator 
toward socialization—is a strategy,’* but the important question 
is whether a method exists for carrying out this socializing. 
Burke says that there is, and he calls it the strategy of iden- 
tification. 

This status is achieved when the communicator is able to show 
that his interests, concepts, and properties coincide with those of 
the persons with whom he wishes to establish identity. In brief, 
the social critic identifies when he shows that the substance of 
his political solution and the needs of his listeners and readers 
are of the same nature. 

In this effort to promote social cohesion and improve society, 
the critic employs rhetoric, which from Burke's point of view 
pertains both to the study of language symbols which persuade 
through the strategy of identification and to their use for this 
purpose.** 

The treatment of strategies, however, goes well beyond a dis- 
cussion of identification as a method of carrying out the strategy 
of socializing. Rhetoric often is manifested through strategies for 
living, which are a communicator’s ways of responding critically 
to a situation through such strategies as novels, plays, poems, 
speeches, and creative works of all kinds."* Thus, when Burke 
says, “All critical and imaginative works are answers to questions 
posed by the situation in which they arose”; “they are not merely 
answers, they are strategic answers, stylized answers,”'* he is 
saying that a social critic is not only giving his solution to the 
problem as he sees it, but that he chooses a special way of pre- 
senting his solution. To illustrate: In a given situation a speech 
might be a more effective strategy for a social critic to use than 
a poem; thus, he writes a speech rather than a poem. Not only 
is the form a critic uses a strategy, but the style within the form 





18 Permanence and Change (1954), p. 24. 

14 Counterpoint, pp. 67-76. 

15 Kenneth Burke, The Philosophy of Literary Form (Baton Rouge: Lou- 
isiana State University Press, 1941), p. 304. 
16 Counterpoint, pp. 67-76. 
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is also a strategy. For example, a critic may decide to write a 
novel rather than a play or a satire rather than a tragedy. 

Within the strategy of the form of the work itself, there are 
lesser strategies or ways that a communicator can lead others to 
anticipate and desire the next part and to be gratified by the 
sequence followed within the form.’7 These strategies of form 
found within the arrangement of the over-all work or form as a 
type (play, speech) are subdivided into what Burke calls the 
strategies of syllogistic progression, qualitative progression, re- 
petitive, conventional, and incidental or minor form."* 

From this point Burke’s treatment of strategies becomes in- 
creasingly complex and the relationship to communicative effec- 
tiveness becomes more and more indirect. The following are 
among the more interesting ideas, and I regret that limitations of 
space do not permit a detailed treatment. Apparently the num- 


. ber of strategies for encompassing a situation is as great as the 


number of ways which a social critic has of reacting or respond- 
ing to that situation. Seemingly from Burke's viewpoint the 
strategy of criticism or the strategy for discovering the correct 
substance or “naming” of a situation is the strategy of dialectics 
or the strategy of grammatical form. 

Viewing all men as being in conflict with one another, Burke 
offers the strategy of spiritualization as the method of unifying 
and socializing those in dissension by substituting idealistic mo- 
tives for materialistic ones.’* Proceeding a step further, Burke 
relates communication to the needs of individuals to secure a 
catharsis which will “stylistically” or “symbolically” wash away 
their guilt for their failure to cooperate and solve social prob- 
lems. The new insights and the new visions which the person has 
and the new strategies which he advocates make him feel like 
a different man and thus enable him to have a symbolical rebirth. 


CoNCLUSION 


Thus, Burke’s writings constitute an intricate interrelationship 
of concepts cutting across many of the traditional subject-matter 





17 Kenneth Burke, Counter-Statement (Los Altos, Calif.: Hermes Publi- 
cations, 1953), pp. 124—129. 
18 Counter-Statement, pp. 124-128. For additional exemplification of 
these strategies of form see pages 71-73 of WAS ey He’ 
19 Counterpoint, pp. 74-75. 
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areas, but close examination reveals that the points form a co- 
herent whole. 

The following series of statements, when organized and corre- 
lated, constitute the essence of Burke's theory cf communication: 


By large problem .S. Ro: is man’s nature, and what can 
0 to ize it en are essentially cooperative, 
symbol-using animals who communicate with each other to 
try to solve this primary problem. 

The “good life” and “social justice” should be equated; to 
achieve these goals, a cooperative, collectivistic system of 
government is superior to a competitive, capitalistic system. 

Men communicate with each other through verbal and 
nonverbal means. 

All communications are direct or indirect expressions of 
choices. Knowing this, the serious social critic (and Burke 
of ans tea meade Le cae eect 

communication an ifi to uate co! 
what others are really communicating. 

The serious social critic communicates his own ideas effec- 
tively to others. Effective socializing is done through the 
strategy of identification. Any piece of critical or imagina- 
tive literature is some communicant’s strategic answer to the 

eneral question of “What is man’s nature, and what can he 

o to ales it best?” Such a piece of literature is itself com- 
posed of many strategies designed to gain acceptance of the 
ideas expressed in it. 

Finally, the communicator knows that he himself, as a 
social critic, must be highly adept both as an analyst and as 
an actor in all phases of communication if his ideas are to be 
accepted by the members of his society as the social answer 
for which they have been waiting. 


Analogy as a Creative Instrument 

Analogy is not the criterion of proof; it is an instrument of cre- 
ation, and the sign of the effort of human minds to cope with 
something novel, something fresh, something unexpected. An- 
alogies play, in the relation between sciences, a very great part, 
sometimes a harmful one; and they also play a decisive part in 
what little there is that natural science can.teach of general use 
in human experience.—J. Robert Oppenheimer, “Electron 
Theory,” Physics Today, X (July, 1957), 20. 

















READABLE WRITING: RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT* 


Joun B. Haney** 


A few years before Mr. Citizen Smith became alarmed that 
his son Johnny couldn’t read, business executives and government 
officials became concerned that Mr. Smith couldn't read either 
—at least not their organizational prose. They wondered why 
their messages were not getting through to him, why he skipped 
over their writing, and why he became confused or befogged if 
he did trouble to read it. 

Ready with the answers was a new breed of expert: the read- 
ability counselor. To him, both Johnny and Mr. Smith were not 
culprits but victims—symbols of average people plagued by the 
errors of others. Johnny's difficulty lay in the way the schools 
were teaching; and Mr. Smith’s reading problem was actually a 


' writing problem, for by any yardstick much organizational prose 


was virtually unreadable. : 

But the readability counselors did not use just any yardstick. 
They developed formulae and scales for measuring why and to 
what extent particular passages were difficult to read. They 
identified and labeled (with the names generally attributed to 
Mr. John McElroy) the hallmarks of the unreadable style: blun- 
derbuss words, like the expression “appropriate measures,” which 
scatter their meaning; deadheads, which take up space without 
contributing to the meaning; and smothered verbs, which cover 
action by converting verbs into gerunds or “-ion” nouns. Using 
the readability scales of Dr. Rudolf Flesch and Mr. Robert Gun- 
ning, the counselors counted and indexed such matters as per- 
sonal references, words per sentence, and syllables per word. 

Using these tools, the readability experts devised writing-im- 
provement programs which were based on one key assumption: 
unreadable writing is unnatural writing; it is involved, artificial, 





* Starred articles are those which belong to the series celebrating the 
decennial of the NSSC. They either assess the development of the last ten 
years in a particular aspect of the total field of communication, or they 
analyze the present status. 

** Captain Haney, who recently received the Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, teaches English at The United States Air Force Academy, 
Colorado. For three years he was a member of the Air University team 
which presented instruction in readable writing throughout the Air Force. 
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and divorced from the vibrant, natural style of speech. Accord- 
ingly, their programs aimed at getting the writer to identify the 
characteristics of unreadable writing and to follow their pre- 
scribed techniques for eliminating them. 


A Cure or Symproms 

Based on this assumption, their programs in “readable writing” 
should have been self-eliminating. As the unnatural would revert 
to the natural and writers would turn from the fog-bound evils 
of “gobbledegook” to the forthright virtues of “plain talk,” the 
unreadable style should have collapsed under its own weight, 
having lost the support of the unenlightened. 

But clearly, as even a cursory examination of current organi- 
zational memos, directives, orders, bulletins, and letters shows, 
the unreadable style is still with us. Passive voice and indirect- 
ness, as well as the McElroy—Flesch-Gunning demons, still clut- 
ter and confuse. Measured by their goals of a decade ago, the 
readable writing programs have been disappointing. 

One possible explanation as to why the unreadable style persists 
—even among those who have attended packaged courses in 
readable writing—is that a person does not write unreadably 
because he is ignorant of the principles involved (indeed, in 
learning his native language, a writer must have had a command 
of “plain talk” before he could acquire the means to produce 
“gobbledegook”), but because for some reason he declines to 
practice them and instead adopts a writing style foreign to his 
natural expression. 

Consequently, the real issue is not “What makes this writing 
unreadable?” but “Why does the writer use this style?” To effect 
a change in behavior, a readable writing program must be aimed 
not only at the characteristics of the undesirable behavior but 
also at its causes. 


THe ORGANIZATIONAL WRITER 


Observing the organizational writer at work may provide some 
clues to these causes. He does not communicate as an individual, 
but as a functioning part of the whole; and the organization itself 
affects his writing. For example, an employee usually tries to 
follow standing operating procedures so that he will not unnec- 
essarily disturb some remote part of the organization. So when 
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it comes time to submit a report, he gets a similar document 
from the files, alters the figures and dates, adds a few sentences, 
and sends it on. He does the same with letters and requests. 
Laziness only partly accounts for this behavior; expediency also 
is involved, for writing which follows an exact precedent, even 
in wording, is less likely to be scrutinized and held up some- 
where along the organizational line than is a message which has 
originality in word, phrase, and structure. 

Such an observation helps to explain why any particular style, 
readable or unreadable, may be perpetuated, but it does not 
account for gobbledegook in freshly created communications. 

One inescapable fact is that in organizational circles, the 
unreadable style is fashionable. Although gobbledegook is ridi- 
culed by newspaper feature writers and college professors, it is 
what most organizational people expect to see in their written 
- communications. They unconsciously feel that the weighty, in- 
volved, jargon-laden paragraphs are entirely appropriate for the 
important messages they convey. The organizational hierarchy 
fosters the fashion. Sending a simply worded message upwards 
is regarded by many as an impertinence which is not in keeping 
with the dignity of the upper echelons—even though it is at these 
levels that reading time is at a premium. 

The format of many organizational publications also makes the 
unreadable style seem fitting. If one has to use the format of a 
company or military regulation, he will be more comfortable 
titling it “Procedures for Irrigation” than “How to Water the 
Lawn.” 

Above all, the unreadable style is fashionable because it per- 
forms a vital service for the organizational writer. In a situation 
where anonymity is a virtue, he can use the devices of unread- 
able writing to avoid calling attention to himself. The indirect 
expression “it is recommended that . . .”. does not thrust the 
writer upon the reader, as does the normal English order. (A 
former student of mine once said that he never begins a sentence 
with “I” because he feels that anyone who sees it will think 
“Who do you think you are?”) Passive voice also is a helpful 
construction for this purpose. No person has to do anything; 
things happen. No person tells another to do anything; things 
will be done. 
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The unreadable style also covers up inadequacies in the mes- 
sage or in the writer. The very characteristic of blunderbuss 
words which reading consultants indict—that the meaning is 
scattered—is the reason that the organizational writer uses them: 
they absolve him from having to commit himself or think out in 
specific terms what he means or what others should do. This is 
the grand hedge: to make one’s writing so abstract, hazy, and 
indefinite that one can claim credit if it leads to success, but 
cannot be pinned down if it does not. The problem here is not 
the characteristics of the writing, but the character of the writer. 

Jargon, the jangling currency of corporate communication, 
supplanting expressions of real meaning through a Gresham’s 
law of prose, is valuable precisely because it is unintelligible to 
the outsider. A writer who uses it establishes himself as one 
who belongs to the inside group. 

Finally, many organizational writers employ the unreadable 
style as a matter of status. “Examine the man who has just grad- 
uated from pecking out his own letters to declaiming them to a 
secretary,” writes Mr. William H. Whyte, Jr., “and you are likely 
to have a man hopelessly intoxicated with the rhythm of busi- 
nesese.”! The operating assumption is that the more difficult a 
passage is to read, the greater the erudition of the writer. He 
writes to impress—at the expense of the message. What such 
writing really expresses is incompetence, insecurity, or anxiety. 
The top executive or secure staff man will not hesitate to put 
down a firm “yes,” “no,” or even “nuts!” 


PROSPECTUS FOR A PostrIvE PROGRAM 


Certainly the present programs, because of the improvement 
they are making on public relations publications and the success 
they are having in generating an awareness of good practice, 
ought to be continued. But a greater amount of formal instruc- 
tion in readable writing will not in itself produce the greatest 
possible improvement. To get people to practice the principles 
and techniques calls for a different approach—for definite steps 
aimed directly at the causes of unreadable prose and not at its 
outward characteristics. 





1 William H. Whyte, Jr., “The Language of Business,” Is Anybody Lis- 
tening? (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1952), pp. 51-52. 
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First, since for several reasons the organizational writer may 
not want to improve his own writing, someone else must furnish 
the impetus. For individual letters, editing by an outside party 
is of course impractical, but much corporate writing is not by 
individual letter but by reproduced communications—bulletins, 
announcements, and form letters. The place to edit these is the 
reproduction or administrative services sections. These editorial 
centers should receive first drafts, consult with the original writer, 
and then produce final copy. Many organizations already follow 
this procedure for their technical publications; it might work 
well with the administrative. 

Second, since unreadable writing is perpetuated when organi- 
zational writers copy from previous communications, the edi- 
torial specialist should lessen the damage caused by timidity, 
expediency, and laziness by clearing up the models. 

A combination of these two steps and strong top-level support 
would perhaps make the unreadable style unfashionable. Then 
the organizational writer would have to choose between the 
advantages in concealing fuzziness of thought or a shunting of 
responsibility and the disadvantages caused by using a discred- 
ited style. If any style is to be a status-symbol, let it be that of 
the best writing! 

ConcLUsION 


In retrospect, the readable writing programs of the past decade 
have caused a certain awareness of good writing but only a lim- 
ited amount of improvement. In prospect, if executives, com- 
manders, and officials strongly desire improvement, they will 
have to devise ways to motivate their subordinates to apply 
sound principles and to practice improved techniques. Saving 
the company some money and readers some time do not seem to 
be compelling motives when pitted against the self-interest of 
the writer. The problem is to remove the conflict by making the 
organizational writer feel that it is to his own best interest to 
write in a readable style—that precise, clear, direct and forceful 
expression will strengthen his organizational status. If organiza- 
tional people are going to develop a strong desire to write read- 
ably, first it must become the fashion. 














A STUDY IN CONFERENCE TECHNIQUES 


Joun B. Bennetr® 


On November I, 2, 3, and 4, 1959, the University of California, 
Los Angeles, presented a Conference on Communications in Sci- 
ence and Industry at the University Conference Center at Lake 
Arrowhead, California. One of the more profitable results of this 
effort was the successful testing of a conference process designed 
to meet a set of carefully planned objectives. Numerous confer- 
ences, of course, have been held in the past; in some instances, 
articles have reported distinctive features of their format. Of 
these, the International Design Conference held each June in 
Aspen, Colorado, seemed to provide the most useful model for 
us to follow—and even this one, as this article will describe, was 
not entirely satisfactory. 

Since the Arrowhead process is not only reproducible but also 
can be adapted to other circumstances, the more important de- 
tails of its design are outlined below. The design should be of 
interest to teachers of discussion techniques as well as to those 
readers who may at some time be responsible for planning and 
conducting a similar conference. 


CONFERENCE OBJECTIVES 


In the very early stages of preparation, it became apparent 
that the success of the Conference would depend at least as 
much on its process as on its content. Creating plans for an 
adequate process accordingly was a topic for serious considera- 
tion by the Advisory Committee; this effort of course was con- 
current with planning for subject matter, speakers, and the 
necessary facilities. In designing this process, as in any design 
program, objectives were needed. Although they were by no 





* Mr. Bennett is a member of the president’s staff, System Development 
Corporation, Santa Monica, California. As General Chairman of the UCLA 
Conference on Communications in Science and Industry, Mr. Bennett 
worked in cooperation with an Advisory Committee of specialists in com- 
munication to carry out the research, the design, and the evaluation which 
developed the conference techniques described in this paper. Mr. Bennett 
wishes to acknowledge the help given him by the members of the Commit- 
tee—Dr. John L. Barnes, Mr. Bernard Benson, Mr. Stuart Cooney, Dr. Sam 
M. Houston, Mr. Robert Klein, Dr. John Lyman, Mr. Charles McKeand, 
Dr. Nicholas Rose, and Dr. Edward Stainbrook. 
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means immediately self-evident nor readily isolated, the aims 
which the process had to satisfy were finally stated: 

1. To give a clear picture of the over-all objectives of the 
Conference; 

2. To provide an introductory orientation for each topic; 

3. To afford all participants the opportunity for free discus- 
sion of each topic; 

4. To insure resolution of as many questions as possible. 

The process used in the International Design Conference 
promised to satisfy the first two purposes. At the Aspen meeting, 
speakers (sometimes singly; usually in panels) deliver prepared 
papers, and discussion among the panelists follows. Our need, 
therefore, was to modify the Aspen process in the light of the 
somewhat different objectives for the five separate sessions of 
the Arrowhead Conference. Each of these sessions followed the 
same pattern—a pattern which is discussed in detail below. 


Tue ARROWHEAD PROCESS 


As the Arrowhead process finally was evolved, a 34-hour 
period formed the basic unit. (It is worth noting that at least 
a part of the success of the process depends on close adherence 
to this or whatever timetable is established.) The period was 
divided as follows: 

% hour Formal presentation of the subject—by the speaker 

% hour Isolating (and at Arrowhead, recording on the blackboard) the 
controversial elements of the subject— by the speaker and all 
participants 

1 hour Discussion of these tye ag elements — by all participants 
broken up into discussion grou 

% hour Break for most of the participants; feedback to the speaker by 
the leaders and the recorders of the several discussion groups 

% hour Summarizing and evaluating conclusions reached by discussion 
groups—by the speaker 

% hour Free discussion—by the speaker and all participants 

The first hour of this schedule serves to achieve the first two 
aims of the process (a clear picture of objectives and an intro- 
ductory orientation); the second hour and the last half hour 
accomplish the third aim (free discussion); the last hour of the 
session and in particular the first half of it meet the fourth aim 
(resolution of questions). 

To fit this framework, the general topic, “Communications,” 
was broken down into subtopics—communications in training, 
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in management, in production and marketing, in research and 
development, and in public relations. Each subtopic was allot- 
ted a full 31%4-hour session (a morning or an afternoon) during 
the 21% days of the Conference. As stated above, all five sessions 
were organized on the same pattern. 

During the first half hour, the speaker introduced his subject 
to the entire group of participants; at this time he gave his view 
of its more important aspects and suggested profitable points for 
discussion. In the second half hour, the participants drew on 
their own interests and needs and added to the speaker's list 
those points they wished to discuss. The speaker recorded this 
list on a blackboard point by point. 

At this time, an hour having now elapsed, participants broke 
up into sections of ten to twenty persons meeting in separate 
locations; assigned to each section was an experienced discussion 
leader and a recorder who was to write down the conclusions 
and the unresolved issues. (He also was to bring to the discus- 
sion a copy of the speaker’s blackboard agenda.) Shuffling par- 
ticipants among the several sections at least once a day proved 
to be valuable, for this practice encouraged the widest possible 
interchange of views and minimized the frictions which some- 
times arise in small groups. 

The sections began the second hour of each 34-hour session 
by discussing the points on the agenda prepared in the first hour. 
In practice, this agenda was no more than a springboard to a 
much more general discussion; it had a very real value in per- 
forming this function, however. Within the general limitations 
of the subtopic, the section discussions were without constraint 
and followed the special interests of the participants. Discussion 
leaders confined their direction to (1) guiding their sections 
toward principles and ideas of general applicability and (2) in- 
suring that everyone who wished to do so had a chance to talk 
—and be heard. 

During the fifteen-minute break following the second hour, 
leaders and recorders met with the speaker and briefed him on 
the important points raised in discussion. The speaker, integrat- 
ing the information in this feedback with his advance prepara- 
tion, then presented a thirty-minute summary to the reassembled 
participants, who once more met as a single group. This sum- 
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mary provided a definitive and authoritative resolution of most 
questions and incidentally afforded the individual with informa- 
tion concerning the thoughts of the other sections. A half hour 
of free discussion followed the summary and closed the session. 


THe ARROWHEAD Process: SOME PRECAUTIONS 


Even a well-designed format does not assure a successful 
meeting, and a brief report of certain practical precautions may 
be of value to those in charge of similar meetings. Each speaker, 
to mention one safeguard, prepared an abstract of his initial 
presentation (the first half hour) well in advance of the Confer- 
ence. It was possible to detect in advance gaps in treating a 
subtopic and material which would have overlapped the presen- 
tations of one of the other featured speakers. 

Along with these abstracts, the speakers provided lists of sug- 
gested points for discussion by the sections. (The speakers had, 
of course, been advised in writing of the plan which each session 
of the Conference would follow.) These lists of suggested points 
were duplicated and distributed to the discussion leaders and 
recorders at a preliminary briefing held approximately a week 
in advance of the Conference. The purposes of the lists were 
twofold: (1) They were insurance against the possibility that 
action might languish at the start of the second half hour when 
the participants were to suggest points for further discussion; if 
necessary, recorders and discussion leaders could use the speak- 
er’s advance list to get the group started; (2) they gave the 
speaker some control of the direction which discussions would 
take and thus permitted him to make tentative advance prepara- 
tion for his final summary. It did not seem safe to assume that 
every speaker would be able to absorb fifteen minutes of feed- 
back (at the end of the second hour) and prepare on the spot 
a half-hour summary that would do credit to himself and to 
his subject. 

Still another precautionary step was arranging for the first 
scheduled speaker of the Conference to be on hand at the pre- 
liminary briefing. Ideally, all five speakers should have been 
present, but the fact that the pattern set by the first session 
would to some extent govern those sessions which followed gave 
a special significance to the role of the initial speaker. So all 
concerned—speaker, discussion leaders, and recorders—tried to 
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anticipate the kinds of problems which might arise. The body 
of this article reports the solutions. 

The final step in laying the groundwork of the Arrowhead 
Conference was made part of the Welcome Address. In the 
course of this speech, the plan of the Conference was explained 
in detail. 

CONCLUSION 

Although major credit for the success of this Conference should 
go to the participants themselves for their whole-hearted interest 
and involvement, the format of the sessions and the careful ad- 
vance planning also deserve a portion of the credit. Indeed, they 
may be assumed to have contributed to an undefinable degree 
to the excellent response of the participants. Since statistical data 
were not collected, however, the success of the Conference can 
not be measured in quantitative terms. Nonetheless, the personal 
observations of the writer and the informal comments of those 
attending indicate success. Topics were informatively intro- 
duced, exhaustively (and widely) discussed, and satisfactorily 
resolved. The design which gave these results should be adapt- 
able to a wide variety of similar circumstances. 


Creativity 


So as we talk of creativity, we should see it as a way of seeing 
new connections between the facts of the universe. In one of 
the new movies on mathematics, we see the process at work. A 
man walking by the water sees a floating shell, he looks and sees 
a leaf blow before the wind, he looks at the grass and sees a 
cobweb. He combines these unrelated facts into what becomes 
a boat, propelled by sail; its hull is modeled on the nut, its sail 
on the leaf, and its mast is held by a web of rope. This, too, is 
the most used process for putting together a paragraph; we have 
a series of notes, or sentences, which we put together in some 
logical order. But our major problem in writing is to draw a 
general statement in which we tell our reader what connection 
we see between these otherwise unrelated details. But remember 
that the relation is in the mind of man, not in the facts—Edward 
J. Gordon, address on March 7 at the Fifteenth Annual National 
Conference on Higher Education. 
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COMMUNICATION IN DISCUSSION AND GROUP 
PROCESSES: SOME RESEARCH TRENDS OF THE 
DECADE 1950-1959—Part I* 


Joun W. Kevtner** 


What have we learned in the last decade about communica- 
tion in group processes and discussion? A large number of pro- 
fessional books and journals report studies in this field in the 
1950-1959 decade, and a comprehensive survey within the avail- 
able space is impossible. Any attempt to describe fully the ac- 
complishments of the period must take into account the total 
communication constellation of subareas related to group proc- 
esses and individual behavior within groups.? The body of this 
article, which covers those studies which the writer considers 
more representative, attempts to serve two purposes: first, the 
‘ material in Roman type, organized in respect to twelve subareas, 
summarizes the findings; second, the material in italics presents 
the writer's generalizations. The conclusion of the article briefly 
assesses the status of research in discussion and group processes 
and lists a few of the problems for further research which are 
particularly critical. 

Decision MAKING 


The process of making a choice from available alternatives 
and becoming committed to the consequences of this choice is 
the focal point of most studies of decision making. Repre- 


* Starred articles are those which belong to the series celebrating the 
decennial of the NSSC. The second half of this article will appear in 
the March, 1961, issue. 

** Dr. Keltner is a commissioner with the Federal Mediation and Concili- 
ation Service in St. Louis, Mo. He was head of the Spcech Department at 
Kansas State University, and he has served on the faculties of The Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, The Iowa State Teachers College, and Northwestern 
University. He received the Ph.D. from Northwestern University in 1947. 

1 Journals examined cover the fields of psychology, speech, semantics, 
communication, and education. 

2 It would be well to recall Ruesch’s comment regarding communication: 
“The concept of communication would include all those processes by which 
people influence one another . the impressions received from the sur- 
roundings, from others, and from the self, as well as the retention of these 
impressions for future reference, can all be considered as being integral 
parts of a person’s communication 
Jurgen Ruesch and Gregory Bateson, Communication, The Social Matrix of 
Psychiatry (New York: W. W. Norton, 1951), p. 6. 
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sentative of these efforts is a study by Blake and Mouton, who 
isolated a number of events which occur during discussion and 
influence the forming of a decision by a group.* 

Consensus is one such event. Bennett found that the degree 
of consensus in a group and the process whereby a decision is 
made have positive influences on the execution of the decision.‘ 
Matters of personal and interpersonal conflict are also viewed as 
significant factors affecting group decision-making.® High con- 
sensus seems to be accompanied by the satisfaction of the self- 
oriented needs that exist in the group.® 

Getting agreement has some relationship to the solution possi- 
bilities available. Matthews and Bendig noted that when there 
are many solution possibilities available for choice it is diffi- 
cult to get agreement.’ Zillar, on the other hand, suggests that 
“. . . individuals in a group which develops a relatively wide 
scale of judgment are less subjectively confined; the mental field 
of the group is enlarged; interaction is stimulated; and, it fol- 
lows, a decision of superior quality emerges.”® 

Another factor having influence on decision making appears 
to be the communication structure. The relatively highly cen- 
tralized decision structure seems to produce better group 
performance under certain conditions because individuals are 
“integrated” by the central person, but this structure is quite 
vulnerable to disturbances.® 

In short, some progress has been made on the study of decision 
making, but we are only at the threshold of the depth studies 
which may reveal what actually goes on. 





3 Robert R. Blake and Jane S. Mouton, Training for Decision-Making in 
Groups (Austin, Texas: University of Texas, 1958), pp. 125-167. 

* Edith B. Bennett, “Discussion, Decision Commitment, and Consensus in 
Group Decision,” Human Relations, VIII (1935), 251. 

5 Warren G. Bennis, “Decision Making in Groups, Some Specific Abou- 
lias,” Group Psychotherapy, X (1957), 287-299. 

® Harold Guetzkow and John Gyr, “An Analysis of Conflict in Decision- 
Making Groups,” Human Relations, VII (1954), 367. 

7 Jack Matthews and A. W. Bendig, “The Index of Agreement: A Pos- 
sible Criterion for Measuring the Outcome of Group Discussion,” Speech 
Monographs, XXII (March, 1955), 39-42. 

8 Robert C. Zillar, “Scales of Judgment: A Determinant of the Accuracy 
of Group Decisions,” Human Relations, VIII (1955), 153. 

®Mauk Mulder, “Communication Structure, Decision Structure, and 
Group Performance,” Sociometry, XXII (1960), 13. 
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Discussion AND Group EFFEcts 


It would appear that there is still much to be done in the 
group-versus-individual type of study. Lorge et al. summar- 
ized the studies in this area from 1920 to 1957 and found the 
following: 

et ream Pied Meee ces Be Apel me Ro A rarer paren 
by groups in contrast to those produced by individuals, the group is superior. 
The superiority of the group, however, all too frequently, is not as great as 
would be expected from an interactional theory. In many studies, the 
product of the “best” individual is superior to that of the “best” group. . 

Aside from the quality of the product, some evidence appears 
that the group discussion has positive values for developing 
interest in a subject.‘ Working with other persons at the same 
task seems to produce a greater quantity of physical output, 
lesser quantity or quality of intellectual processes, and greater 
variations in individuals.12 These trends point to increasing con- 


' fusion as to the reliable outcomes of discussion. 


It may well be that the essential factor, which has not been 
effectively studied, is the training and skill of participants in 
working as a group. In most of the studies the factor of specific 
and concentrated group process training has not been measured 
as to the effect it would have on the individual vos. the group- 
centered product. The essential fact still remains that society 
depends a great deal on the group system for activity and pro- 
duction. We would do well to concentrate more of our studies 
upon the methods of developing group skills that would produce 
superior decisions. 

LEADERS AND LEADERSHIP 

The phenomenon of leadership has attracted the widest atten- 
tion of almost any variable in group discussion research. This 
area tends to show more stability than most others. Ross and 





1° Irving Lorge, David Fox, Joel Davitz, and Marlin Branner, “A Survey 
of Studies Contrasting the Quality of Group Performance and Individual 
Performance, 1920-1957,” Psychological Bulletin, LV (1958), 369. 

11 James R. Brandon, “An Experimental Television oe The Relative 
Effectiveness of Presenting Factual Information by the Lecture, Interview 
and Discussion Methods,” Speech Monographs, XXIII (August, 1956), 
272-283. 

12 Harold H. Kelley and J. W. Thibaut, “Experimental Studies of Group 
Problem Solving and Process,” in Handbook of Social Psychology, Vol. I, 
Gardner Lindsey (ed.) (Cambridge: Addison Wesley Press, 1954), pp. 
780-781. ; 
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Hendry suggest that research would describe the effective leader 
as being self-confident, integrated, and stable. He would have a 
desire to lead and would be competent in the situation; he would 
be identified with the standards of the group and would be 
sensitive, sympathetic, intelligent, and consistent. Add to this an 
enthusiasm for the job and an ability both to perceive group 
needs and to act constructively on the basis of these perceptions. 
He should be able to see that the functions needed by the group 
are performed by others or himself. These factors are also sub- 
ject to the forces working in any given situation and to the 
functions that are available to a group at any given time.” 
Chowdhry and Newcomb note that “. . . it seems likely that 
better understanding, ready communication, adequate adjustment 
and high status are apt to be associated.”"* 

The effect of various leadership types is still a subject of 
interest. Haythorn and others found that groups with low author- 
itarian scores on the California F scale and Cattell’s QI scale 
were more able to deal with the problems assigned than were 
groups with high authoritarian scores. They also found that 
leaders emerging in the low authoritarian groups, as compared 
with other leaders, were more effective, less likely to give direct 
orders, and more likely to make suggestions subject to group 
sanction." Hollander found that authoritarian type personalities 
were less acceptable as leaders to fellow Navy pre-flight trainees 
than were the nonauthoritarian type cadets.’* Shaw found that 
authoritarian leadership produced better performance and lower 
morale than the nonauthoritarian.'” 





13 Murray G. Ross and Charles E. Hendry, New Understandings of Lead- 
ership, A Survey and Application of Research (New York: Association 
Press, 1957), p. 79. 

14Kamla Chowdhry and T. M. Newcomb, “The Relative Abilities of 
Leaders and Non-Leaders to Estimate Opinions of Their Own Groups,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLVII (1952), 57. 

15 William Haythorn, Arthur Couch, Donald Haefner, Peter Langham, 
and Launor Carter, “The Behavior of Authoritarian and Equalitarian Per- 
sonalities in Groups,” Human Relations, IX (1956), 72. 

16 FE. P. Hollander, “Authoritarianism and Leadership Choice in a Mili- 
tary Setting,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLIX (July, 
1954), 365-370. 

17 Marvin E. Shaw, “A Comparison of Two Types of Leadership in 
Various Communication Nets,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Papehdiegs, 
L (1955), 127-134. 
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In a similar vein, Maier and Solem found that discussion 
groups with assigned leaders had more correct answers to prob- 
lems than groups with no assigned leaders. They felt that this 
was because the discussion leader upgraded group thinking by 
permitting minority opinion to arise in the group, whereas in the 
leaderless groups the social pressure of the group smothered 
minority opinion.” 

Shaw and Gilchrist explored leader-choice and communication. 
They found that leaders tended to initiate more communication 
acts than nonleaders.’® Story studied group members’ reactions 
under a leader who shared responsibility in contrast to mem- 
bers under a leader maintaining strong procedural controls. The 
“shared” group members were more satisfied with the manner of 
working, with what was said, and with acceptance by other 
members. They also felt the greater need for others in their 
group, whereas the “procedural” group members showed greater 
need for the leader. As compared with those under strong lead- 
ers, the “shared” groups also demonstrated fewer self-oriented 
contributions, more interaction, and a greater incidence of goal 
setting, summarizing, and solution proposing.?® Story made no 
comparison of the quality of the products. 

In short, the trend in leadership studies is tcward the more 
clinical examinations of leadership behavior at one level and 
toward an analysis of the effects of various types of leadership 
behavior at another level. Most studies point to an increasing 
tendency toward the perception of the effective leader as one 
who shares functions, is extremely sensitive to group needs, and 
is able to communicate and stimulate intragroup communication 
on a highly active level. 


PressuREs TOWARD CONFORMITY 
Studies on conformity pressures have provided some very 





18 Norman R. F. Maier and Allen R. Solem, “The Contribution of a 
Discussion Leader to the Quality of Group Thinking: The Effective Use of 
Minority Opinions,” Human Relations, II (1949), 277. 

19 Marvin E. Shaw and J. C. Gilchrist, “Intra~-Group Communication and 
Leader Choice,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLIII (1956), 
133-138. 

20 Alfred W. Storey, “A Study of Member Satisfaction and Types of 
Contributions in Discussion Groups with Responsibility-sharing Leadership,” 
Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Michigan, 1955. Abstracted in Speech 
Monographs, XXII (August, 1955), 168. . 
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important insights into group processes.”4 These investigations 
lead to a number of hypotheses that have significant implications 
for future study and research: 

1. If what one has to say is relevant, the pressure on him to communi- 
cate in a group increases as he feels that there is a discrepancy of opinion 
in the group. Cohesiveness in the group also increases the pressure to 
communicate. 

2. The speaker will direct his remarks to a person he feels has different 
opinions, is a wanted member of the group, and is thought likely to change. 

3. A person receiving communication will tend to change his ideas when 
group pressure to conform increases and when he feels a need to remain 
in the group. 

4. When a group is highly cohesive and the discussion relevant, members 
increase the amount of communication directed to those who deviate. 


6. Minorities need more support than majorities, exert greater influence, 
and tend to change more often than do majorities. 

7. ee 
tion aimed at uniformity 

It would appear that saline af of conformity and the status of 
the individual in relation to his group are becoming critical issues 
to be explored in coming years. Evidence is accumulating to 
indicate that the struggle between the pressure of the group and 
the needs of the individual is often the focal point for the prob- 
lems in group discussion procedure. 


EFFects OF THREAT AND STRESS ON A GROUP 


The effect of threatening situations on group behavior was 
studied by Haefner et al. and by Lanzetta.*? These studies sug- 
gest that threatening conditions seem to reduce aggression and 
forceful behavior in a group, to increase the concern of members 
with total group acceptance of solutions, to heighten the vari- 


21 Leon Festinger, Kurt Back, Stanley Schachter, Harold Kelley, and John 
Thibaut, Theory and Experiment in Social Communication (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research, 1950). 

Stanley Schachter, “Deviation, Rejection and Communication,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLVI (1951), 190-207. 

Harold B. Gerard, “The Effect of Different Dimensions of Disagreement 
on the Communication Process in Small Groups,” Human Relations, VI 
(1953), 249. 

22Don Haefner, P. Lanham, and Howard Axelrod, “Some Effects of 
Situational Threat on Group Behavior,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, XLIX (1954), 445. 

John T. Lanzetta, “Group Behavior under Stress,” Human Relations, VIII 
(1955), 29 
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ability and reduce the effectiveness of a group, and to strengthen 
the tendency to avoid internal tension and friction. 
MOTIVATION AND ATTRACTION 


Closely related to the studies on conformity and stress are a 
number of projects aimed at examining attraction factors present 
in group situations. These studies deal both with groups per- 
forming tasks and with those engaged in training responsibilities. 
Bennis, studying the training group phenomena, suggests that 
the major interpersonal issues in a training group discussion are 
belonging, control, and intimacy. He notes that the ability of the 
group to make good decisions depends on how these problems 
are solved.?* 

Bovard notes that interaction in the small group increases the 
attraction of a group for its members.** Jackson discovered that 
a person of high social value to a group will be more attracted 
to it and that the more interaction a member has with others in 
the group the higher his positive relationship with these mem- 
bers will be.2> Stotland found that those who are successful with 
tasks they have been assigned in a group are more attracted to 
the group than those who are unsuccessful, that a group is more 
attractive to persons when it expects low levels of performance 
on goal tasks than when it expects high level or nongoal tasks, 
and that groups which progress rapidly toward their goals are 
more attractive than those which move slowly.”* 

Grossack found that cooperation and competition were impor- 
tant sources of motivation for group action.2” He found that 
cooperative interaction in the discussion setting, as compared 
with competitive, was characterized by more cohesive behavior, 
more frequent attempts to influence others, readier acceptance 
of group pressure to conform, and more relevant communication. 





23 Bennis, op. cit., p. 295. 

24 Everett W. Bovard, Jr., “Interaction and Attraction to the Group,” 
Human Relations, IX (1956), 481. 

25 Jay M. Jackson, “Reference Group Processes in a Formal Organization,” 
Sociometry, TV (1959), 309. 

26 Ezra Stotland, “Determinants of Attraction to Groups,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, XLIX (1959), 71-80. 

27 Martin M. Grossack, “Some Effects of Cooperation and Competition 
upon Small Group Behavior,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XLIX (1954), 341. 
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These studies indicate that attraction and conformity might 
well be studied as adjuncts to the decision-making process. A 
wide field of investigation opens up at this point. 

PERSONALITY, INTELLIGENCE, AND SELF CONCEPTS 


The studies of leadership led the way to examinations of the 
factors of personality in discussion behavior. The effects of per- 
sonality, intelligence, and self concepts on discussion perform- 
ance are now becoming a source of productive research, but the 
lack of sufficiently sensitive tools for measurement and observa- 
tion handicaps research. 

Crowell, Katcher, and Miyamoto found that those who accu- 
rately identify their own communication skills are likely to be 
more effective in discussion than are those who fail to do so.”* 
Mann studied the relationship between personality and perform- 
ance in small groups.”® He noted that intelligence seems to be 
the best predictor of individual performance in groups. It seems 
to be positively related to activity rate, leadership, popularity, 
and the number of task contributions made by an individual. 
Personal adjustment seemed to be related positively to leader- 
ship, popularity, and the total activity rate of the individual 
participation. There was some evidence to suggest that well- 
adjusted individuals were less likely to conform to opinions of 
others and that those who did conform are relatively conservative 
or authoritarian. 

McGinnies and Vaughn found that socio-economic status, 
familiarity with the discussion area, and group affiliation seemed 
to be reliable predictors of participation.*° Torrance found that 
the more effective B-29 combat crews had the more frequent 
perceptions of successful outcomes and the greater orderliness 





28 Laura Crowell, Allan Katcher, and S. Frank Miyamoto, “Self-Concepts 
of Communication Skill and Performance in Small Group Discussions,” 
Speech Monographs, XXII (March, 1955), 20-27. 

2° Richard D. Mann, “A Review of the Relationships Between Personality 
and Performance in Small Groups,” Psychological Bulletin, LVI (1959), 
241. 

%° Elliott McGinnies and Willard Vaughn, “Some Biographical Deter- 
miners of Participation in Group Discussion,” Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, XLI (1957), 179-185. 
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and productivity. He suggests that the perception of members 
can be a predictor of a group’s performance.** 

Scheidel, Crowell, and Shepherd point out that the “prominent” 
person in a discussion is likely to be self-confident and inde- 
pendent and to have a desire to be dominant.*” 

As tools for the analysis of personality become more refined 
and as methods of studying the individual in the group setting 
become more precise, we should find this area of study more 
fruitful than at present. The current efforts suggest that these 
personality factors must not be ignored in the study of the proc- 
ess if we are to realize a comprehensive body of theory. 

Sizz AND SPACE Factors 

The size of a group and the seating arrangement in the face- 
to-face situation have been considered as factors in effective 
discussion. Bales, as a result of a series of studies at Harvard, 
suggests that grouns of five to seven persons seem to be the most 
desirable for task discussion purposes.** 

Bales and Borgatta found that increasing group size produces 
an increase in tension-releasing acts; an increase in suggestion 
giving, information giving, and efforts at solidarity; a decrease 
in agreement and in the exchange of opinions; greater variability 
of individual performance; a decreasing opportunity for indi- 
viduals to talk; and a decreasing cohesiveness and an increasing 
incidence of clique formation.* 

Only one study on seating was found. Steinzor claims that 
persons tend to interact more with others who are seated in a 
general direction across from or opposite to them than they are 
with those located elsewhere around the table.** 





31E. P. Torrance, “Perception of Group Functioning as a Predictor of 
Group Performance,” Journal of Social Psychology, XLII (1955), 271-282. 

32 Thomas M. Scheidel, Laura Crowell, and John R. Shepherd, “Person- 
ality and Discussion Behavior: A Study of Possible Relationships,” Speech 
Monographs, XXV (November, 1958), 261-267. 

33 R. F. Bales, “In Conference,” Harvard Business Review, XXXII (1954), 


44-50. 

% Robert F. Bales and Edgar F. Borgatta, “Size of Group as a Factor in 
the Interaction Profile,” in A. Paul Hare, E. F. Borgatta, and R. F. Bales, 
Small Groups, Studies in Social Interaction (New York: Alfred Knopf, 
1955), p. 396. 

35 Bernard Steinzor, “The Spatial Factor in Face to Face Discussion 
Groups,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLV (1950), 552- 
555. . 
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The problem of physical size and arrangement may be closely 
related to the efficiency of the communication in the group. 
Here numerous factors are at work: group purpose, referent 
characteristics, subgroup conditions, leader behavior, 
potential in the given setting, etc. It would be well for future 
research to move in these directions. 

(To be continued in the March, 1961, issue.* ) 





* The second installment will include summaries of research pertaining 
to (1) participation, (2) structure, networks, channels, and patterns, (3) 
information and knowledge, (4) feedback, and (5) language. 
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1960 REPORT OF THE NSSC READING COMMITTEE 


Since 1956 the Reading Committee has concentrated on studies 
of vocabulary growth and development. The reason is that a 
1951 study of the effectiveness of instruction in reading at the 
campus of the University of Minnesota showed that improve- 
ment in vocabulary was less satisfactory than that in rate and 
in comprehension. A comparison of pre- and post-test adminis- 
trations of the Diagnostic Reading Test showed the following 
degrees of improvement for (1) students in sections of the Com- 
munication Course emphasizing reading and (2) students in 
sections emphasizing writing, speaking, and listening: Average 
percentile gain in rate for those in the reading sections, 60, and 
for those in the other sections, 20.8; improvement in compre- 
hension in the reading sections, 51.8, and for those in the other 
_ sections, 23.9; improvement in vocabulary in the reading sections, 
15.2, and in the other sections, 14.9. 

The problem posed by these results was this: How to teach 
vocabulary more effectively? The results of experimentation 
with various out-of-class aids were summarized in the 1958 Sup- 
plementary Reading Report (The Journal of Communication, 
March, 1959, pp. 32-34). It then seemed desirable to recheck 
within the same framework as before to see whether any better 
results were being obtained. This time the Nelson—Denny Read- 
ing Test was used, with percentile norms based on our incoming 
freshman population as with the Diagnostic Test. Again, read- 
ing-emphasis cases were compared with those from the other 
sections. The following table summarizes the findings. 


AVERAGE PERCENTILE Rank REsULTs 





1951 1958 
Pre-test  Post-test Gains Pre-test Post-test Gains 
Reading cases: 145 to 29.7 or 15.2% 19 to 43 or 24% 
Control cases: 35.5 to 504 or 149% 43 to 53 or 10% 
( Differences: 21 20.7 3% 24 10 14%) 


The improved results are gratifying. Students in the reading 
course now improve more than twice as much in vocabulary as 
those in the sections where it has no direct attention. While the 
former group faced initial weakness, averaging at the 19th per- 
centile, in one quarter they moved up nicely to the 43rd percen- 
tile. This result should establish the needed foundation for more 
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effective communication in all skills areas and for more effective 
academic achievement generally, for the correlation between 
vocabulary and honor point ratio tends to be high. 

Although different tests were used for the two checks, the 
initial percentile ranks suggest a close similarity. Over the seven- 
year period, slight changes in the caliber of incoming students 
and in the composition of the sections could more than account 
for the initial differences. In both years the difference between 
the reading and the control group was close—21 as compared 
with 24. 

This recheck suggests the need for direct attention to vocabu- 
lary if desirable results are to be achieved. More research is, of 
course, needed to insure even better results in this key area. The 
chairman wishes to express his appreciation to Paul Seymour, 
South Dakota State, for his help in collecting the data reported 
here. 

—James I. Brown, Chairman 
NSSC Commarree on READING 


University of Minnesota, St. Paul 


Madame Science and Lady Rhetoric 

The scientific description of life is a bald recital of things as 
they are; the rhetorical representation of life addresses itself to a 
world in process of creation: where black is not so very black, 
nor white so very white; and where there are merciful exceptions 
to the fateful rule and sway of natural law. Science traces out- 
lines and boundaries; Rhetoric shouts prophesies [sic]. Through 
the offices of Science men survive; through the ministries of 
Rhetoric, men live-—Floyd Hardin. 

Born within the fires of the qualitative, language will always 
resist the imposition upon her of the rigorous schemata of quanti- 
tative analysis. These cold disciplines will never seduce her. 
Conditioned by those emotional circumstances which attended 
her birth and those tragic vicissitudes which have shaped her 
history, language is disposed to yield herself only to “the disci- 
pline of the humanities."—Floyd Hardin. 




















RESEARCH NOTES 
Francis A. Cartier, Editor 


Does it seem to you, as it does to me, that the public address 
research workers have concentrated too much on the political 
speech and the sermon and too little on the lecture? The thought 
has often occurred to me but never so strongly as when I finished 
reading C. V. Boys’s three lectures on surface tension. Boys, a 
respected scientist, was also a master communicator, and much 
can be learned from a study of these lectures delivered in 1889. 
If you believe this subject cannot possibly be made interesting, 
then you must invest 95¢ in a Doubleday Anchor Book titled 
Soap Bubbles and the Forces Which Mold Them. When you do, 
stop by the toy shop and invest an additional dime in a bottle 
of bubble solution. You will learn a lot about surface tension, 
even more about the art of informative speaking, and you will 
have fun, too! The neighbors may talk, but never mind. You 
can explain that it is all in the interest of science. Furthermore, 
soap bubbles are far too beautiful to be appreciated fully by 
children. You may even make some scientific discoveries of 
your own. For example, I have discovered the momentous fact 
that soap bubbles may be blown in the rain. For some reason, 
they are quite undisturbed by the falling drops. When I figure 
out why, I'll let you know. 

Research Notes is enlisting a small staff to help prepare these 
notes. One new member contributes several items in this issue: 
Ted Clevenger of the University of Wisconsin at Madison. Oth- 
ers will join us in the next number. 

Arnold E. Horowitz and H. Merrill Jackson, “Morpheme Order and Syllable 
Structure in the Learning of Miniature Linguistic Systems,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, LIX (November, 1959), 387-392. 
This experiment employed twenty-five cards, each displaying a different 

combination of one of five geometric figures and one of five different colors. 
A miniature constructed linguistic system, composed entirely of nouns, 
consisted of five syllables representing the five colors and another five syl- 
lables representing the five figures. One color syllable and one figure 
syllable combined to form each of the twenty-five words of the system (one 
for each card). Phonetic symbolism, particular grouping of nonsense syl- 
lables, particular referent dimensions, and morpheme order produced no 
effect upon the rate at which subjects learned the “language,” but systems 
containing syllable patterns of non-English structure were learned less 
quickly than those employing exclusively the ovate structures common 
to English. 
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Richard D. Mann, “A Review of the Relationships Between Personality and 
Performance in Small Groups,” Psychological Bulletin, XLVI (July, 
1959), 241-270. 

In a paper which might well serve as the model for reviews of empirical 
research, the author presents a survey of more than 1,400 results obtained 
in eighty-two studies in which: (1) the sample was drawn from a popu- 
lation of high school age or older; (2) subjects interacted in face-to-face 
groups; (3) some assessment of the subject’s personality was made; (4) 

some assessment was made of the individual's behavior or status in the 
penny malice ase Aen fleynonin ote pence operon go 
control group. Some 500 personality measures were reduced to a seven- 
fold classification (intelligence, adjustment, extraversion—introversion, dom- 
inance, masculinity-femininity, conservatism, and interpersonal sensitivity), 
many measures of status and behavior in groups were reduced to six classes 

(leadership, popularity, total activity rate, task activity, social-emotional 

capt ped one and the results of the forty-two classes of hypoth- 

are summarized—with the individual result serving as the unit of 
seumadh,. Clits heen, aoneee: tm te as ae ee, this study of 
ee Se ee ee nee ee ea 
and group behavior displays some striking trends 


Irving Lorge and Herbert Solomon, “Group and Individual Performance in 
Problem Solving Related to Previous Exposure to Problem, Level of 
— and Group Size,” Behavioral Science, V (January, 1960), 


A goenicsilih Suieain whe. one tiet minim don argtettentines 
and for prior familiarity with a transportation puzzle were given forty-five 
minutes to solve the puzzle. Fifteen per cent of the 126 who worked alone 
solved the puzzle, the evidence indicating that the level of aspiration 
played a significant role in performance. Groups of various sizes produced 
proportions of solutions as high as fifty per cent, but the relation of per- 
formance to group size was not linear. In general, the data support a 
mathematical model which implies that if a group contains at least one 
individual who can solve a problem then the problem will be solved; some 
evidence suggests, however, that “. . . there may be instances in which 
Se ee ee rn ranteth nt on ort ieee, 
vented from contributing his 


Educational Relations Service, General Electric Co. What They Think of 
Their Higher Education (Schenectady, N.Y.: General Electric Co 
1957). 24 pp. 

Questionnaires to 24,000 college graduates employed by General Electric 
solicited opinions about extracurricular activities, teachers, most important 
college courses, etc. “English communication—both written and oral—was 
reported high on the list. Non-engineering respondents placed this subject 
area first, while engineers rated it second only to Mathematics, which is 
also a communication tool.” 

“Respondents found it difficult to decide whether teaching personality 
or subject matter had been of more lasting influence. Subject matter was 
judged the most influential by a slight majority of both engineering and 
non-engineering personnel. 

(Continued on page 212.) 




















THE FORUM 


In the March issue this department offered as its small contri- 
bution to the combatting of intellectual provincialism a detailed 
summary of the activities of the Communication Research Centre, 
University College, London. This time with the same goal in 
mind we turn to another possible dimension of provincialism— 
a lack of communication from one part of a university to another. 

The problem stems from the fact that many books now pub- 
lished are no longer written by one or two individual authors. 
This creates bibliographic difficulties, which librarians and schol- 
ars try to handle in different ways. The heart of the problem is 
that reviewers and bibliographers usually identify books with 
multiple authors by personal names, whereas librarians tend to 
make entries for the card catalog according to the institution, 
_ the association, or the committee sponsoring the work. Multiple 
catalog cards and cross references solve many of the problems, 
but even these devices, as currently used, sometimes leave a 
scholar with a mistaken impression that the book he wants is 
not in the library. An experimental attempt to solve part of the 
problem by reproducing a catalog card from the Library of 
Congress in each book now has been abandoned. 

Since librarians understand the problem better than your edi- 
tor, let’s hear what they have to say: 

Information deemed essential by librarians for identifying the book is 
often ignored by reviewers, or relegated to the descriptive part of the 
review, where it is lost for the citation. Conversely, recent library practice 
tends to omit names of individuals from the catalog, when the book is 


clearly based on a collective effort. As a result, it is often hard to recog- 
nize the same book under two almost completely different bibliographic 


"The ideal solution, as so often is true, does not appear to be 
obtainable. Miss Esther J. Piercy in an editorial, “Is Bibliographic 
Standardization Possible?” in Library Resources and Technical 
Services, winter, 1960, states: “. . . if catalogers, reference 
workers, bibliographers, scholars, writers, publishers, book deal- 
ers, and all others concerned with handling, citing, or discussing 
books could be persuaded to follow the same entry, the means 
would be at hand.” She then cites an editorial in the Mental 
Health Book Review Index, July, 1959, which after analyzing the 
reason for divergent bibliographic practices between libraries 
and “the scientific community,” concludes, “Attempts to impose 
209 
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the concepts of one group upon the practice of the other seem 
neither desirable nor likely to succeed.” 

What is the solution? The editors of the Mental Health Book 
Review Index give this description of their practices, and per- 
haps other groups may wish to consider applying these principles 
in their own disciplines: 

The Mental Health Book Review Index integrates the bibliographic inter- 
pretations of librarians and specialists. In principle, we follow the form of 
authorship accepted by the Library of Congress and printed in the National 
Union Catalog, the form in which books appear in the catalogs of most 
libraries in this country and in a growing number of libraries abroad. In 
giving additional bibliographic information, we include names and details 
which will be useful to specialists and librarians in the field of mental 
health. And in our cross-references, we connect the variations of biblio- 
graphic entry, usually the form prevailing in the reviews, with the form 
adopted in the interest of library cooperation. 

The important thought, though, pertains not so much to this 
single problem as to the whole area of communication lag which 
it exemplifies. If scholars and librarians working on the same 
campus in generally the same intellectual atmosphere can’t com- 
municate in a practical sense because of their inability to agree 
on a common designation for a book, how widespread must simi- 
lar problems be? And in how many instances may the two parties 
be unaware of the existence of the lack of communication? The 
task of identifying specific problems not only is an essential step 
toward their solution but also, in time, could lead to the formu- 
lation of general theories of real usefulness to our total under- 
standing of communication. 

But as fascinating as these larger implications are, perhaps we 
should not be content with the easy attitude “Let’s leave the 
problems of library entries to the librarians.” Indeed, this is 
the attitude which specialists must not take and which, your 
own editor suspects, librarians don’t want them to take. The 
need is for the specialist and the librarian to work together so 
that the designations of books in reviews, in bibliographies, and 
in card catalogs will approach consistency. As a starter, our 
readers might examine the editorials in the Library Resources 
and Technical Services, IV (Winter, 1960), 67-70, or the Mental 
Health Book Review Index, IV (July, 1959), i-ii. 

o oO o o 


In comparison with the complex problems of communication 
among the disciplines, geographic difficulties now seem simple. 
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They remain, however, and the fact that research is never ending 
requires one to continue to be alert and vigilant. 

To the Editor it seems not more than two or three yesterdays 
since his complaining Royal was busy with the attack on pro- 
vinciality which appeared in the March issue. Nevertheless, he 
already has before him the “Annual Report for the Session 1959- 
1960” of the Communication Research Centre, University Col- 
lege, London. This year the most significant section for a 
member of NSSC appears to be “3. Research (a) carried out 
under the aegis of the Communication Research Centre”; the 
Editor is pleased to present this material in its complete form: 

Professor J. W. Bachman has been studying problems connected with the 
use of language in religious contexts. 

Lt. Col. D. Coatesworth has continued his work on the relative efficiency 
of the written and spoken word in the context of commands. 

Miss Irene Kaluza has continued her work on unconventional syntax in 
the novels of William Faulkner. 

Mrs. Nataliya Karachan has begun work on change of meaning in mod- 
ern English. 

Mr. G. N. Leech has begun work on the spoken language of television 
advertising. 

Mr. W. S. Ramson has continued his work on the description and analysis 
of the language of newspaper advertising. 

Mr. A. C. Spence has continued his work on the language of official 
non-statutory documents issued by certain governmental departments. 

Mr. J. F. Warburg has continued work on the theory and practice of 
verbal style. 

Mr. E. O. O. Winter has begun work on the written language of adver- 
tisements from the 1920's to the present day. 

Going beyond these studies for which the Communication 
Research Centre has the responsibility, the Annual Report lists 
thirty-one projects in communication which the departments of 
anatomy, engineering, English, French, the Galton Laboratory, 
laws, phonetics, and psychology carried forward during the aca- 
demic year of 1959-1960. The following entries are the ones 
which seem the most likely to be of interest to readers of The 
Journal: 

Professor J. Z. Young has continued work on the structure of the brain 
of octopuses in relation especially to the coding system involved in the 
visual pathway. 

. B. C. Brookes has been examining methods of reporting scientific 
work in industrial research establishments. He has given particular atten- 
tion to the effects of over-editing. . . 

Mrs. Elizabeth Palmer has continued her study of the semantic develop- 
ment of certain theological and sel terms from their earliest 
vernacular use to 1625. 
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Dr. P. C. Wason is continuing his work on the processing of information 
in problem solving. 

Mr. J. Walker is continuing his work on typography and layout of road 
direction signs. 

Miss Dorothea Mennington is completing her report on communication 


in ind 7 

The Editor finds the list both interesting and impressive; he is 
grateful to Mr. Jeremy Warburg of the Communication Research 
Centre for supplying the information and also for granting per- 
mission for its publication. 

Is any institution in the United States doing as much in com- 
munication research as University College, London? The Editor 
does not raise the question for the purpose of starting a contro- 
versy on the undebatable issue of “muchness,” but he is hopeful 
that replies to the question may provide information worth 
including in “The Forum.” 

—Wayne N. THOMPSON 
University of Illinois, Chicago 





RESEARCH NOTES — 
(Continued from page 208.) 


Carl H. Weaver and Jean B. Mayhew, “Four Methods of Teaching Reading 
Improvement at the College Level,” Journal of Developmental Reading, 
Ill (Winter, 1960), 75-83. 

Ninety-six college students with below-tenth-grade reading ability were 
divided into four equal groups. Each group met twice a week for two 
semesters and received a different type of instruction. The same instructor 
was used in each instance. The results seem to indicate that “. . . it is 
not profitable to vary the reading difficulty of materials within wide limits 
in a reading improvement class.” The tachistoscope and reading films had 
little effect, though they did appear to provide motivation. 


N. F. Dixon, “Apparent Changes in the Visual Threshold as a Function of 
Subliminal Stimulation,” Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
X (November, 1958). 

Just as the Research Editor was ae a witty essay asking, “What- 
ever happened to subliminal perception?” along comes a mimeo reprint of 
this study, which is essentially an experiment in experimental method. 
So the subject is not dead—at least at the Department of Psychology of 
University College, London. 

The design involves obtaining the subject’s threshold for a plain light 
source with the left eye while neutral or emotionally charged words are 
presented subliminally to the right eye. The left eye’s thresholds of aware- 
ness are found to vary in accordance with the subliminal stimuli presented 
to the right eye. The advantages of this experimental design, also, are 























BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


PsYCHOPATHOLOGCY OF COMMUNICATION. By Paul H. Hoch and Joseph Zubin. 
( Editors.) New York: Grune & Stratton, 1958; pp. xii + 305. $6.75. 
What are some of the factors which influence communicative behavior? 

What methods of experimental investigation have proved useful? What can 

we learn from a study of the psychotherapeutic situs as a special technique 

of controlled intercourse? These topics are addressed in this published re- 
port of the 1956 annual meeting of the American Psychopathological Associ- 
ation. 

It is not an easy task to present a relatively unified set of ideas in an an- 
thology, especially when there is no common conceptual system and when 
contributors come from different fields. The editors encompass a wide range 
of material—descriptive and experimental, normal and abnormal—from a 
variety of disciplines “with the hope that it would lead to a deeper under- 
standing of the underlying factors producing deviation in communication.” 
In this respect their hope is realized; however, the book as a whole suffers 
from both too much diversity and too high a degree of specialization. 

It is possible that much of the difficulty encountered in dealing with the 
“Psychopathology of Communication” is resident in the changing meanings 
‘ applied to both concepts. Ruesch reminds us of the recency of studies focus- 
ing on communicative behavior. Representing the modern trend, he states 
that “behavior is a function of social relations which in turn are dependent 
upon human communication.” As the papers in this volume testify, inter- 
personal communication may be both verbal and nonverbal and include both 
observable and nonobservable events. Since this focus is new, it is not sur- 
prising to find differing meanings and opinions among the workers. 

Another source of difficulty this reviewer experienced with the Psycho- 
pathology of Communication stems from the title itself. There is no such 
thing as a psychopathology of communication! We are still in the early 
stages of description and still trying to come up with useful questions. 
Therefore, without intending to split hairs, perhaps a more accurate title 
might have been Psychopathology and Communication. 

The first four papers deal with the general, normative aspects of com- 
munication. Naturally, language comes in for a large share of attention. The 
reader is reminded that language structure helps determine the thought 
itself. It seems likely, however, that what is being communicated is often 
more than thought or idea—feelings. Nonverbal communication of feelings 
represents a challenge that few investigators have tackled. Other factors 
influencing communication include various personality characteristics and 
such social dynamic aspects as role status and social structure. 

The next six contributions represent various specific techniques used in 
the experimental study of the interview. According to Zubin, who discusses 
this block of papers, the interview is the “tool of choice for the detection 
and measurement” of the “personal world. . . . in which values, attitudes, 
feelings, emotion, self-evaluation are included.” Why has it been neglected, 
he asks; he offers as a plausible reason that its commonplaceness has caused 
us to overlook its technical importance. 

The last seven papers are based on clinical observation and tend toward 
the speculative, anecdotal, and theoretical. On the whole they are stimula- 
ting and provocative. For some readers they may not qualify as experiments, 
and they may fail to synchronize with existing theory; yet this reviewer is 
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convinced that it is from such sources as the clinical situation that further 
refinement of theory and technique will emerge. 

In conclusion, it seems unlikely that this book will receive wide use. 
Those who are already versed in the psychology of communicative behavior 
may find these papers stimulating and useful. For those who are not so 
trained it is of limited value. 

—Wiiuua H. Rosevear 
Psychological Service Associates, Los Angeles 


Tue Stupy or Leapersnie. By C. G. Browne and Thomas S. Cohn. (Ed- 
itors.) Danville, IIL: The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1958; pp. 
xii + 487. $5.75. 


Browne and Cohn have attempted, in this sturdily bound and well- 
printed (except for occasional microscopic charts) volume, to cull from the 
great mass of material available in the scholarly journals and text books 

“those published studies which appear to make some singular or significant 
contributions to various aspects of the whole leadership area.” Their selec- 
tions, abridgements for the most part, have been arranged into four sections: 
“The Analysis of Leadership,” “Identifying Leaders and Leadership Be- 
havior,” “The Dynamics of Leadership,” and “Training.” Each section is 
further divided into distinguishable components. 

Although one may question the confidence of the editors in claiming that 
they have selected (all?) those studies which make some significant or singu- 
lar contribution, he should not quarrel with the inclusion of representative re- 
search by such worthies as Lewin, Lippitt, Cattell, Stogdill, Jennings, Hemp- 
hill, Haythorn, Gibb, and Berkowitz. Perhaps, as Browne and Cohn later 
remark, it is too soon for us to witness any “highly effective coagulation of 
these more recent scientific attempts to study leadership.” Nevertheless, 
their coagulation does make available in readily accessible and relatively 
inexpensive form an invigorating collection of ideas, observations, and 
odologies. The student who is exposed to them will find much to excite and 
challenge him. What better excuse for a book? 

—Davw Porter 


Southern Illinois University 


MECcHANICs OF Encuisu. By R. G. Lowery, Charles Moorman, and Robert 
Barnes. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960; pp. xii + 232. 
$2.25. (Paper. ) 

On ASSIGNMENT: READING AND Writinc. By Herbert Hackett and William 
Baker. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960; pp. x + 339. 
( Paper. ) 

CurRENT THINKING AND Wartinc. (Fourth Series.) By James M. Bachelor, 
Ralph L. Henry, and Rachel Salisbury. (Editors). New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960; pp. vi + 386. $2.95. ( Paper.) 

Each of these books deals with the problem of what should be done in 
the Freshman English class. Mechanics of English is a workbook. It at- 
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tempts, through explanation and drill, to impress upon the student the main 
elements of good English, including sentence structure, punctuation, spell- 
ing, and usage. According to the authors, the book assumes no special 
knowledge or skill on the part of the student; it aims to present, simply and 
directly, grammatical principles of written English and to provide ample 
exercises for him to achieve command. This book makes only one presup- 
position—a mature mind, a “mind eager to help itself to mastery.” The 
explanations are logical and straightforward, and the exercises are well 
constructed. 

On Assignment, going beyond the scope of Mechanics of English, helps 
the student “develop the skills of self-analysis and the habit of orderly 
planning, writing, editing, and revision which marks the professional.” It 
begins with the assumptions that a deficiency in attitude is more significant 
than a deficiency in ability and that the development of the attitude of pro- 
fessionalism is more important than drill in fundamentals. In these two 
books we have two opposing views, which together dominate educational 
psychology: the one view which prefers repetitive drill and the other which 
prefers insight. Not that grammar and usage are neglected in On Assign- 
ment; they are introduced as integral “tools of writing” rather than as 
-“Mechanics of English.” The chapters consist of assignments, such as “Re- 
porting a personal experience,” “Reporting from observation,” and “Analy- 
sis of an attitude.” Each chapter “starts with an idea as it is developed by 
a professional writer, asks the student to analyze it for a particular purpose 

. and then leads the student step by step through the process of writing 
a paper developed in the specific manner suggested by the assignment.” 

Current Thinking and Writing exemplifies the credo of the editors that 
interesting and thought-provoking reading materials can be used in Fresh- 
man English classes to create steady growth in a student’s ability to order 
his best thoughts sensibly. They believe further “that carefully planned 
analytical exercises in vocabulary, style, and structure can help him to make 
progress in the effective expression of his own ideas.” The book contains 
a number of topically arranged essays, each of which is followed by discus- 
sion questions, topics for writing, and exercises designed to aid the student 
in finding the main idea and in analyzing supporting details, style, and 
vocabulary. 

Although all three books are well composed, the latter two seem to pro- 
vide the better approach to the teaching of written communication in 
Freshman English classes. Grammar and usage are only a part of compo- 
sition, and if the student has not formed habits of accepted usage by the 
time he reaches college, it is unlikely that a drill-book will produce these 
habits. And even if the habits are formed, there remains the problem of 
transferring them to the practice of composition. On the other hand, the 
connection between reading and writing is a very useful one which should 
be explored further. On Assignment and Current Thinking and Writing 
are interesting approaches to this problem. 


—Rosenrt B. Davis 


Heidelberg College 
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Tecunicat Reportinc. (Revised Edition.) By Joseph N. Ulman, Jr., and 
Jay R. Gould. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1959; pp. xviii + 
382. $5.00. 


Betrrer Report Warrinc. By Willis H. Waldo. New York: Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Company, 1957; pp. viii + 231. $4.75. 


Tecunicat Eprrinc. By B. H. Weil. (Editor.) New York: Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Company, 1958; pp. xiv + 278. $5.75. 


Each of these books is addressed to a different audience. The first is 
a college textbook; the second appeals to practicing technical writers; and 
the third offers help to editors. 

Technical Writing is well organized and simply written. The second half 
has generous sections on style, grammar, mechanics, and visual representa- 
tion. The weakest portions of the book are at the beginning, where the 
treatment of fundamental principles and types of technical writing takes only 
one hundred lightly filled pages. There is just not enough detail to make 
the instruction take root. For example, the section labelled “Description of 
Processes” consists of seventeen lines, and as in other parts of the text, the 
disembodied collection of sample reports in the Appendix is an i 
substitute for examples woven into the text itself. It is easy, however, to 
sympathize with the authors of a wide-ranging textbook who must find ways 
to adapt it to the varied interests of all technical students and at the same 
time maintain a reasonable balance between principles and details. Ulman 
and Gould have chosen to solve their problem by making the later chapters 
on English fundamentals by far the liveliest in the book. 

Written by a technical editor for the Monsanto Chemical Company, Better 
Report Writing reveals both the virtues and the faults of the practitioner's 
point of view. It is simple, direct, and somewhat limited in scope. “Emphasis 
on Empathy,” the first chapter, consists of straight advice on a variety of 
details relating to drafting and checking the manuscript. The second chapter, 
“Divisions of the Report,” deals in a highly practical way with mechanics 
and matters of content. Succeeding chapters on punctuation and grammar 
have less authority and contain less information. Consider, for example, the 
futility of treating the subject of pronoun errors solely by means of such 
abstractions as “Disagreement of pronoun and antecedent, a typical error, 
can be detected by comparing the two words without the intervening words. 
Likewise, faulty reference of pronouns can be detected by direct comparison.” 
Two chapters, “Put Punch in Your Writing” (contributed by the editor of 
the Reinhold Book Division) and “Proper Words in Proper Places,” deal 
interestingly but somewhat haphazardly with other rhetorical problems. In- 
cidentally, it is disconcerting to find even in the work of the professional 
technical writer many contrived illustrative sentences. Example (used to 
demonstrate the correct use of the participle): “Walking on the campus, 
you can see several of the buildings.” 

In Technical Editing the science editor will find both sympathy and help. 
The book consists of a series of papers presented as a symposium at the 
1957 meeting of the Division of Chemical Literature of the American 
Chemical Society. The papers were expertly prepared for publication by 
the chief editor of the Technical Information Division of the Esso Research 
and Engineering Company. Among the kinds of editing covered are those 
relating to internal reports, papers, articles, and abstracts; journals, business 
magazines, and news releases; technical books and manuals; and slides, 
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illustrations, and tabular data. Other articles deal with the techniques and 
the tools of editing and with professional aspects of the work. Considerable 
emphasis is placed throughout on working with the author and on the 
cardinal need of serving the ultimate reader. All in all, a highly authoritative 
and useful book in a field in which comprehensive literature is still very scarce. 

—J. Hanowp Janis 
New York University 


Lancuace: AN Engumy into irs MEANING AND Function. By Ruth 
Nanda Anshen (Editor). New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957; pp. 
xviii + 366. $6.00. 

This symposium is rightly called a synthesis, except for the strange 
schism between editor and contributors. Anshen’s ardor transports her to 
the Absolute. The spirit alone must speak. The reviewer has no need to 


Kurt Goldstein sets the pace of the collection. Language, he says in “The 
Nature of Language,” presupposes the capacity of abstraction. In “Lan- 
. guage of Jurisprudence,” Huntington Cairns writes an article that stems 
from the science of symbolism of Ogden and Richards. He builds from 
abstractions to classification to conceptual structure to isomorphic patterns 
toward a relational logic that all but comes alive on the page. 

In “Language and the Theory of Sign,” Jacques Maritain holds to that 
excellence which fuses object-designative and deeply expressive language. 
And Harold Lasswell, in “Language of Politics,” concretizes this fusion in 
the decision-making process and the role of myth in politics. 

In “A Philosophy of Translation,” Jean P. de Menasce brings together 
these recurrent ideas to establish a basic unity. Another pervasive unity in 
the collection is the emphasis on the unconscious. 

Every article has its place in the unity of this work as a whole, but 
Anshen gives us, in Blackmur’s “The Language of Silence,” a worthy 
epitome. “Meaning,” he says, “is what silence does when it gets into words.” 
Silence is that pause between words—rhythmic, alive, self-activating yet 
projectile, that transmits with unconscious skill the pulsation of the moment 
lived “and modifies what it finds.” (Reviewer's italics.) The moment so 
lived has its genesis in the past, but it is intensely perceptive of the present 
and electrifying in its on-going activity. “To be agile in this interval of 
silence,” Blackmur says, is to be “supremely responsive to every possibility” 
—whether or not it is expressible in language. Here conscious and uncon- 
scious merge to create form—pattern—that reaches into “the stillness.” Here 
is cyclic trans/action between human beings—each one unique and indi- 
visible—within an environment that stretches from the past, beyond the 
living present, and into a modified future. Here is a philosophy of seman- 
tics*®°, expressed with consummate art. 

One word now to Anshen. Derisive of semantics, she has yet done for 
semantics what had not yet been done. Her contributors have made a first 
approach to the unification of knowledge and values—the major challenge 
to be met if language is to be the means of understanding between men. 


—Bess SONDEL 


University of Chicago 
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Tue Art or Listentnc. By Dominick A. Barbara. Springfield, IIL: Charles 
C Thomas, Publisher, 1958; pp. x + 201. $5.50. 


The Art of Listening presents sound advice for everyone. Written by a 
practicing psychoanalyst, it stresses the therapeutic value of listening effec- 
tively to both “self” and “others.” The theme of the book is that disturbed 
communication may be avoided and/or improved by listening which is 
active yet selective, unprejudiced yet critical, purposeful and concentrated, 
sincere, and ed. 

The subject matter covers a wide range. Among the topics considered 
are the following: communicative aspects of good listening; an anatomical 
description of the human ear; specific, practical suggestions for improving 
listening; the symbolic nature of language; nonverbal listening; the relation 
of persuasion to listening; the logic of superstition; unadjusted listening 
types; and descriptions of “over talkative,” “silent,” and “soothing” types 
of therapists. All topics, however, are related to the author’s main theme. 

Barbara‘ 's argument, although circular, has considerable pragmatic support: 

. The more able he (Man) is to listen on a rational, respon- 
sible and humanistic basis, the more readily will Man ultimately 
realize himself ard discover his most constructive possibilities. 
The more we tend toward health and self-realization, the better 
listeners we will become. . . .” (p. 191) 

Although the writing is at times discursive and repetitious and the or- 
ganization within chapters is sometimes unclear, the book is easy to read 
and is worthy of reading. 

—MPA 


Human ReExations mx Business. By Keith Davis. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957; pp. xiv + 557. $7.00. 


As Professor of Management at Indiana University’s School of Business, 
the author states that Human Relations in Business “. . . is designed for 
use as a text in college and university courses, management development 
programs, advanced supervisory training, adult education classes, and man- 
agement self-study.” He points out that although the text contains a great 
deal of theoretical material much of its content and substance is backed 
by testing in the business world. 

The book is predicated on the following thesis: “Human relations as an 
area of management practice is the integration of people into a work situa- 
tion in a way that motivates them to work together productively, coopera- 
tively, and with economic, psychological and social satisfaction.” Davis 
stresses the point that human relations, as viewed from this definition and 
in this context, is an art rather than a science. Thus, a basic philosophy and 
a concomitant framework are necessities if a human relations program is to 
be satisfactorily implemented in the work-a-day business world. 

Part One, on “The Nature of Human Relations,” deals with the “art” of 
human relations and with the human relations program. Part Two, on “The 
Framework of Human Relations Problems,” elaborates on the relationship 
which exists between “the human factor” and its relationship to business 
organization and structure. The third section, “Management Action to Im- 
prove Human Relations,” delves into such areas as leadership supervision, 
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communication situations, wages, procedures and work systems, and coun- 
seling. The final portion presents fourteen case problems for study and 
application. Each case illustrates principles which have been discussed 
previously in the text. Each chapter is concluded with discussion questions 
and supplementary readings. 

Although there is a “textbookish” aura about the book, it should be of 
distinct value both theoretically and Practically to all who are vitally inter- 
ested in “human relations in business.” 


—Rocer L. BAUMEISTER 
Elmhurst College 


Essays ON LANGUAGE AND Usace. By Leonard F. Dean and Kenneth G. 
Wilson. (Editors.) New York: Oxford University Press, 1959; pp. viii + 
335. $2.50. ( Paper.) 


Tue Warrer’s Resource Boox. ( Revised Edition. ) By J~hn Gerber. ( Editor.) 
New York: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1957; pp. xii + 500. $4.00. 


Essays on Language and Usage is a valuable collection of fifty-four essays 
. on the English language: its words, history, structure, and usage. Under 
“words” we jump from Dr. Johnson’s “Preface” to H. L. Mencken's “euphe- 
misms.” Included is Frank Sullivan’s famous “cliché expert” and Margaret 
Schlauch’s suggestion that we rejuvenate old words in order to understand 
better much modern writing. The “history” section has some good pieces 
on the evolution of and contributions to language. Under “structure” are 
attempts at an objective description of the language, a consideration of 
sounds, an effort to relate spoken and written English; included is a Jespersen 
piece on the differences between our sounds and spellings. The nine essays 
on “usage” point out, in general, that usage depends on the when and the 
where. Scotty’s usage at Buck Fanshaw’s funeral will not do in some so- 
cieties, but it worked mighty fine for Twain at that time in Nevada. I hope 
this book finds a place. 

The Writer's Resource Book deserves this second edition, for it is a good 
job—better than its name implies. The editor begins by illustrating solid 
rhetorical principles through interestingly presented, simple examples; he 
then progresses into more complex material, which almost always is chosen 
with good judgment. There is a considerable number of topics with a wide 
range of types, there is no fear of controversiai issues, and there is included 
a half dozen effective pieces of fiction. The emphasis is on the four skills 
of communication: writing, reading, speaking, and listening; and the read- 
ings used to illustrate the skills are to the point—one can easily identify the 
principles involved. Essays like Howard Mumford Jones’s “Undergraduates 
on Apron Strings” and Cecil Day Lewis’s “What Is the Use of Poetry?” are 
clear, direct, and challenging. The student selections could be more valuable 
with a comment or two for each, pointing out good organization, major weak- 
nesses, where a more logical approach would be an improvement, or where 
the use of relevant details would make the whole more effective. But the 
four skills are so presented that they should carry the student beyond his 
present course; the persuaders are not hidden. 


—Paur DurnAM 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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Tse Fiow or Inronmation. By Melvin L. DeFleur and Otto N. Larsen. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958; pp. xviii + 302. $4.50. 


The authors of The Flow of Information have done a highly effective job 
in presenting the theoretical foundations, mathematical models, descriptive 
, and empirical findings of a unique, yet carefully planned and 
executed, large scale research study in mass communication. The study 
deals with an Air Force supported investigation of air-dropped leaflets as 
instruments of information and persuasion. 

The study is constantly related to research methodology, information 
theory, the formulation of applicable mathematical models, and pertinent 
related research studies. One is impressed with the magnitude of the 
project and with the meaningfulness with which the study and its findings 
are 


reported. 
In the preface G. A. Lundberg states that the project was “imaginatively 


profitably be studied by persons interested in research methods, by students 
of communication theory, and by social scientists. The ingenious student 
will find much of value in relation to problems of stimulus intensity and 
communicative response, communication networks, group relations as vari- 
ables in the communication process, and selectivity in communication. 


—MPA 


Tue Mass Communicators. By Charles S. Steinberg. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1958; pp. x + 470. $4.50. 


This volume places emphasis upon methods useful for preparing and 
placing publicity. Woven into the text are comments that the field of 
public relations extends well beyond the publicity phase, and an attempt 
is made to relate some of the findings of semantics and communication 
theory to the work of the publicist. 

The author frequently emphasizes that “public relations is not publicity,” 
that “public relations men steadfastly refuse to equate public relations 
with publicity,” that the practice of public relations cannot “be reduced 
to publicity techniques.” The point is honest and valid; yet the bulk of 
the manuscript is devoted in one way or another to the practices of publicity 
as if to imply that the publicity phase of public relations constitutes the only 
phase worthy of full explanation. 

The text also presents the concept that “public relations . . . functions 
most frequently on the level of management philosophy, or policy, and not 
on the level of action” and that public relations has risen “from the level 
of the simple publicity release to the vastly more important and difficult 
policy-making level.” Here, however, almost no support is given, and a clear 
explanation of the relationship of policy to public relations is not presented. 
In fact, the text later states that in many management situations “the public 
relations director has no real opportunity to help in the establishment of 
policy” and thus refutes its earlier claims. 

Written in a free and usually easy-reading style, the text is characterized 
by broad and unsupported claims, sweeping and sometimes inaccurate gen- 
eralities, and abstract statements. Careful analysis, scholarly documentation, 
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The author, by describing publicity practices in seven specific areas, illus- 
trates that publicity techniques and problems of press relations are much 
the same from one field to another. In later chapters, general descriptions 
of publicity and press relations result in tedious repetition. 

The same examples and literary devices also tend to reappear frequently 
through the manuscript. The book, for example, makes seventeen refer- 

ences, including three rather complete explanations, to the emotive, cognitive, 
end divective classifications; and it makes nineteen references to educational 
television and the channels reserved by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for noncommercial stations. The result is a loose and highly repeti- 
tious organization. 

Appended to the text is a description of ten public relations or promotional 
programs and a six-page bibliography. Only five of the books have been 
published since 1950, even though the author strongly implies that the 
field has undergone dynamic changes during the past ten years. 

The book’s lack of scholarly research and documentation goes far to pro- 
vide substance to the validity of certain criticisms often leveled toward 
public relations. Its content consists of material already quite familiar both 
to students and practitioners in the field. 


Indiana University 


—Jean C. HaLtTeERMAN 


Tue Status Seexers. By Vance Packard. New York: David McKay Com- 
pany, Inc., 1959; pp. viii+376. $4.50. 


Mr. Packard’s thesis is that boundaries between layers of American so- 
ciety are becoming impervious. The two higher classes are a diploma elite 
because their members get better education than do those of the three 
lower supporting classes. His view is that, although we cannot avoid having 
different social classes, we should promote understanding between them 
and insure better education for more people. 

Of communication little is said directly, excepting a four-page sketch of 
class differences in pronunciation, vocabulary, forms of personal address at 
work, and descriptions of a tornado. Importances of nonverbal communica- 
tion through decor, diversion, dress, and similar marks of status are met 
throughout the book. 

A journalist and a member of the American Sociological Society, Mr. 
Packard is known as the writer of The Hidden Persuaders, a popular de- 
scription of motivation and persuasion in American life. Both of his books 
have been national best-sellers. 


University of Southern California 


—KENNETH Harwoop 
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GUEST EDITORIAL — 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover page.) 

However, professors who have sold their birthright in English 
or Speech and who proudly identify themselves as professors of 
Communication are hard pressed to hold their own in the status- 
conscious academic world. They are fast becoming men without 
an academic country, persona non grata among their colleagues. 
Even at Stephens College where the communication course was 
born and where it has survived the stress and strain of more than 
twenty years of leadership and staff changes, it is now teetering 
on the brink and contemplating suicide. 

The fault lies in the recognized inadequacy of the strictly 
skills-training approach in communication. The course became a 
potpourri, a smorgasbord, a welter of activities only loosely 
related. The course included writing, reading, speaking, listen- 
ing, observing, mass media, and general semantics, with each in 
turn subdivided into numerous specific language activities. The 
untrained communication teacher, faced with such a mélange, 
skimmed the surface teaching little or gave lip service to all but 
his own special area of language training and concern. The 
result was and is a morass of special emphasis courses: either 
courses in speech, or listening, or composition, or rapid reading; 
or, on the other hand, courses in linguistics, general semantics, 
mass communication, or group dynamics. When and where the 
administration took a close look at such confusion, changes were 
made—generally in the form of a return to the traditional Eng- 
lish Composition—Introduction to Literature format. 

The solution is for those truly concerned with the improvement 
of human communication to formulate a definition, to create a 
unified theory, to identify a body of subject matter which will 
stand academic inspection, and to urge upon teacher-training 
institutions and graduate schools that this new discipline be 
included among their offerings. To say that communication is 
an interdisciplinary field of learning is not enough; most areas 
of learning were in their beginnings. A synthesis of what is 
known about communication must be sought quickly and ade- 
quately interpreted in textbooks and academic journals if the 
field is to claim its rightful place in the college carriculum. 


Stephens College —Donap E. Bro 
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ANNOUNCING .. . an anthology of stimulating essays 
to illustrate effective communication of ideas — 


A Contemporary Reader 


Essays for Today and Tomorrow 


Edited by HARRY W. RUDMAN and IRVING ROSENTHAL 


— both of the College of the City of New York 


Ready Jan. 4. This outstanding 
anthology is designed to acquaint 
the student with representative sam- 
ples of good current writing on a 
wide variety of topics. The selec- 
tions — many anthologized here for 
the first time—are models of effec- 
tive, functional writing on contem- 
porary issues. Well suited to stu- 
dent interests and abilities, they 
range from immediate concerns of 
fraternity life and campus athletics 
to larger issues of contemporary 


culture and world affairs. There are 
lively discussions of such varied 
matters as the state of the popular 
arts, the nature of our business civ- 
ilization, new frontiers of the space 
age, automation, TV in the class- 
room, and nuclear weapons testing. 
The materials presented afford a 
practical means of encouraging indi- 
vidual thought and expression and 
of teaching the requisite vocabulary, 
comprehension, and rhetorical skills. 
1961. 438 pp. Paper Cover. $3.40 


Instructional Materials 


An Introduction for Teachers 
LOUIS SHORES, Florida State University 


The first book of its kind, this 
comprehensive volume covers all the 
major types and subtypes of instruc- 
tional materials—the whole range of 
media through which teacher and 
pupil communicate to advance learn- 
ing. For each type of teaching tool 
there is included a definition, an 
estimate of potential, historical back- 
ground, criteria and sources for se- 
lection, representative examples, and 
suggestions for utilization. After an 


introduction to the organization of 
a materials center, the book devotes 
separate chapters to each major 
class of materials. It concludes with 
some of the details of materials 
center management. “Successful in 
introducing and encouraging devel- 
opment in the classroom resource 
areas.”—Garold D. Holstine, Uni- 
versity of Nevada. 1960. 408 pp.; 
75 ills., tables. $6.50 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 





15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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A $50,000 POLICY 
FOR $106.50? 


This professor was delighted! 


He found TIAA’s new low-cost Home Pro- 
tection Plan the perfect answer to his 
need for a great deal of insurance now 
but less as the years go by—as his 
children grow up, savings and invest- 
ments increase, the mortgage is paid off. 





At his age of 30, a 20-year Home Protection policy providing a $50,000 
initial amount of insurance calls for a level annual premium of $193. 
The cash dividend of $86.50 at the end of the first policy year reduces 
his first year net cost to $106.50, according to the current dividend scale. 
Dividends are declared once each year and thus cannot be guaranteed 
for the future. 

This level premium Term plan provides its largest amount of protection 
initially and reduces by schedule each year to recognize decreasing insur- 
ance needs. Insurance periods of 15, 20, 25 or 30 years are available. 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association (TIAA) is a unique, non- 
profit life insurance company established by Carnegie organizations in 
1918 to serve the field of ikigher education. 

Any full- or part-time employee of a college, university, nonprofit 
private school or nonprofit educational or research organization is eligible 
to apply for TIAA individual life insurance—regardless of whether the 
institution has a TIAA retirement plan. Do you qualify? If so, send for 
your personal illustration of the new Home Protection Plan (issued at 
age 55 or younger)—or use the coupon to ask for details on TIAA’s 
many other low-cost plans. 

We employ no agents—no one will cail on you. 





Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association a 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 

Please send information on: 

[] « 


Oo other plans available. 


year policy of $. initial amount. 
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Consider these for college classes 
WRITING 

WITH A PURPOSE 
Second Edition 


A First Course in College Composition 

James M. McCrimmon 

The theme of this widely used text remains the same: that effective 
writing must have a purpose. Thoroughly revised, the second edition 
includes an improved Handbook of Grammar and Usage incorporating 
material on grammar and diction. The chapter on the research paper 
now follows the MLA Style Sheet and includes unique graphic 
illustration—a specimen research paper accompanied by the student 
note cards from which it was written. A re-definition of argument 
effectively introduces elementary logic. Illustrations and exercises. 
607 pages, 1957, $4.75 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 
OF SPEECH 
Third Edition 


Lew Sarett, William Trufant Foster, 
Alma Johnson Sarett 


“For years, my favorite basic speech text . . .” Earl Cain, University 
of California at Los Angeles. This book owes its continuing popularity 
and usefulness to its sound philosophy of speech, its fresh style, and 
its practicality. This edition follows the general plans made for it 
by the late Lew Sarett and includes much new material which 
documents the philosophy of earlier editions. Extensive new class- 
tested exercise material incorporates criticism and comment from 
scores of teachers. 601 pages, 1958, $5.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY -« Boston 
New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 














